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The Class Car 


Now at Top 


Last Month, $3,875,000 


Buyers of class cars: paid in September $3,875,000 
for the HUDSON Six-40 alone. To meet their de- 
mands, we built in September five times as many 
HUDSONS as last year at this season. Yet we could 
not build enough. If the verdict of buyers shows the 
car which excels, these sales give to HUDSON, we be- 
lieve, top place in the quality field. 


Further Evidence 


Another fact is that thousands of men waited weeks 
to get this car. On August 1, with this new model 
only one month old, we had 4000 unfilled orders. 

Plenty of cars could be delivered at once, but these 
men wanted HUDSONS. They considered this car 
worth the wait. 

But this evidence is most convincing: In a single 
year this HUDSON Six-40 has multiplied our sales by 
five. Yet the HUDSON was last year, and for years 
before, a leader among class cars. A model which 
quintuples such prestige is a model to marvel at. 


Its Chief Attractions 


This HUDSON Six-40 holds the record for light- 
ness in a 7-seat car. And lightness, secured by better 
materials and better designing, is a major attraction 
in class cars today. 

It is economical. Its new-type motor has reduced 
operative cost about 30 percent. Its lightness cuts down 
tire cost. It is refined to the last degree. The HUD- 
SON engineers, 48 of them, have studied and per- 
fected every part and detail. This entire corps has 
worked four years on this model. 

The lines are appealing, the finish, the new ideas 
in equipment. To beauty lovers and luxury lovers this 
car has resistless attractions. And the price, a new 
price for a class car, brings higher-priced cars into 


question. Men see in this model what modern effi- 
ciency and HUDSON big output can save them. 


Howard E. Coffin’s Four-Year Car 


But the main attraction in this HUDSON Six-40 
lies in its famous designer. Many thousands of men 
who have watched motor car progress consider Howard 
E. Coffin the genius of this line. They feel that for ten 
years he has led the advances. 

This HUDSON Six-40 shows his latest and best. 
In a hundred new ways it shows his final conceptions. 

He has devoted four years to this model, and he 
had 47 able engineers at work with him. Every item 
and detail has been developed by specialists in their 
various lines of motor car building. Whatever you see 
here is Howard E. Coffin’s approval of what is the 
best in these experts. 

A man feels pretty content with a model on which 
Mr. Coffin has passed his approval. 


This is New-Car Time 


This is the time to buy a new car. All the new-year 
models are out now. The 1915 improvements are on 
show. These are fine months for driving and you 
don’t want to miss them. 

If you want an enclosed body, it should be chosen 
early. We build luxurious closed cars, but not a great 
many. The demand for open cars taxes us to the limit. 
Late comers, we fear, will find the closed models sold. 

Go to your local HUDSON dealer this week and 
see which style best suits you. We are shipping by 
express now to save delays when a dealer can’t de- 
liver promptly. 


Five New-Style Bodies 


Seven-passenger Phaeton, $1550; 3-passenger. Roadster, $1550; 
3-passenger Cabriolet, $1750; 4-Passenger Coupe, $2150; new Town 
Car, $2550. All f. o. b. Detroit. Canadian Price: Phaeton or Road- 
ster, $2100 f. o. b. Detroit, Duty Paid. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 8342 Jefferson Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE MANUFACTURER IS NEVER | 
WHOLLY SATISFIED WITH HIS PRODUCT. HE IS | 


not unduly elated over successes. By constantly hunting for some flaw, he creates 
unquestioned standards of excellence. 


For instance, in the manufacture of Hyatt Roller Bearings for automobiles, every 
operation is controlled by science—the finest and most delicate instruments are 
used—the most scrupulous care is taken to insure a painstaking adherence to every 
schedule of treatment and operation. 


In addition to a very rigid system of inspection that extends to eVery operation 
in the process—from raw material to the finished product—special machines have 
been built to check the serVice rendered by the finished bearing. Operating 
under many times their rated load and at an automobile speed of from fifty to 
sixty miles per hour, Hyatt Quiet Bearings have run thousands of miles without 
appreciable wear. Bearings are taken from stock and subjected to the most 
strenuous tests imaginable in an effort to find any hidden weaknesses. 


eee eee 





The ability of Hyatt Roller Bearings to withstand so much hard use, and often | 
abuse, is largely due to the spiral construction of their flexible rollers—an 
exclusive Hyatt feature that is in a great measure responsible for their almost | | 
general use in every type of motor car. | 
| 

| 





“HYATT QUIET BEARINGS” 


Hyatt Rotter Bearine Co. 


DetrRoiT, CHICAGO 
EWAR K,N.J. 
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“I gave my Saxona 
thorough test for economy 
the other day I put 40c 
worth of oil and gasoline 
into my car and made a 
little over 100 miles before 
the gas tank was empty. 
Yet the roads are quite 


ARORA 


hilly around here.” 
GEO. W. DUNBAR 
Amenia, N. Y. 


a 


Tires Lasted 
10,000 Miles 


“Covered first 10,000 miles 
without changing tires. 
Think Saxon is ‘classiest’ 
light car on market. De- 
velops great power and 
speed and only racing cars 
can pass me.” 

H. L. TUCKER 
Sydney, Ohio 


2 Miles in 2'+ 


Minutes 


“The Saxon is a marvel 
for speed. Driving tc the 
factory I ‘opened up’ over 
a level piece of road and 
madea little over 2 miles in 
2 minutes and 35 seconds.” 

M. C. HILL 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Best Looking 
Car 


“After looking over other 
low-priced cars chose 
Saxon for my wife because 
it rides easier, looks better 
and is more up-to-date in 
appearance.” 

MR. McFRYER 
Wheaton, Ills. 
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1,300 Miles Me 
Over Mountains % 


% 

“In a 1,300 mile tour through \ 
the Adirondacks, Green Moun- 5 
tains, White Mountains and 
Berkshire Hills, our Saxon 
went everywhere the big cars 
went, climbing all the hills 
without difficulty, averaging 
28 miles to the gallon and run- 
ning just as sweetly at theend 
as when we started.” 
SAMUEL W. STEELE 
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100 Miles for ~ 
40 cents 
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248 Miles on 7 
Gallons of Gas 
VA ‘ 

Ff Reached home in fine 

Zz shape. Covered 248 miles 
3 ; n7gallonsofgas. Had to 
, } 
4 f ford a river where water j 
| a i i came up to radiator, but jor 
= a ae nog came through O. K. Trip a 


gave me plenty of proof of 
what the Saxon will do.” y 
H. V. SMITH Z 

Marion, Ind 
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260 Miles “On 
High” 
f “Arrived in Chillicothe 
vA from Detroit, O. K. with my 
Z Saxon making perfect 
score 


Never went off high 

5) gear except to start during 

4 run. Averaged over 30 

miles to gallon of gas.” 

L. J. THORTSON 
Chillicothe, O 
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This Chain of Evidence 
Proves Saxon Worth 


When the first Saxons were shipped we said they 
were the greatest two passenger automobiles in the 


world for the money. 


The letters on this page from Saxon owners are the 
best proof we can give you that the Saxon in service 


has made good our claim. 


Saxon the 


From radiator to tail light the Saxon 
typifies the soundest, most modern 
automobile construction. Many of the 
features of the Saxon will not be found 


in any other car outside the high- 
priced class. 


The Saxon is the modern car. It is 
light in weight—only a little more than 
a thousand pounds~— therefore it is low 
in cost of keep. Yet the Saxon has 
roominess and comfort. Only by the 
best designing skill, and use of the 
finest materials, can roominess, com- 
fort, good looks and light weight all 
be combined in one car. 


The Saxon is a better car, we be- 
lieve, than other low-priced cars be- 
cause most others were designed from 
four to eight years ago, while the Saxon 
was designed one year ago. The au- 
tomobile industry has developed rap- 
idly. Engineers have learned much 
in five years. The modern machine 
is best in every line of industry. The 
Saxon is better than many others be- 


Modern Car 


cause Saxon engineers in planning it 
were able to profit by all the automo- 
bile industry has learned since other 
sensational- value low-priced cars 
were designed years ago. 


The Saxon is the best two passenger 
car at a low price because it was de- 
signed purely to be a two passenger 
car. This is not a two passenger car 
which is a makeshift. It is not a two 
passenger body set downona uselessly 
heavy chassis designed originally to 
carry a five passenger body. Of what 
other two passenger car is this true? 


Compare the Saxon point by point 
with any other two passenger low- 
priced car. You will easily discover 
wherein the Saxon is more modern in 
design, where it is superior to the 
others. A fair comparison, keeping in 
mind the service to be rendered, ap- 
pearance, room, comfort, performance, 
stability and cost of keep-—that is all 
we ask. Please send post card for 
catalog. Address Dept. E. 


Saxon Motor Company, Detroit 


The New SAXON - $395 
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300 Miles 
Through Floods 
f “Recently drove over 300 
Z miles over roadsin the worst 


condition ever known here, 
due to floods and washouts 
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Sereenes 


Passed several six-cylinder 
cars stuck in mud but my 
Saxon carried me around 
them and to my destination 
in splendid time 
B. L. HINKLEY JZ 
Luverne, Minn. 7 
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37.5 Miles per 
Gallon of Gas 


{ 





‘Remarkable as have 
been 





your advertised 
f statements of mileage per 
g gallon of gas, Ihave beaten 
Z 
Z them. Made 150 miles over 
Y Montdna country roads on 
4 4 gallons of gas.” 
4 JAS. CORCORAN 
4 
% Vandalia, Mont 
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Takes Roughest 
Roads Easily 


4 “Although I had never be- 
fore handled a car, a 20-minute 
lesson was sufficient to enable 
me to drive it 150 miles from 
Simcoe to my home. A heavy 
rainstorm had made the roads 
almost as bad as a ploughed 
field. But the Saxon passed 
large cars which were stuck. I 
only used4gallonsofgasoline.” 
R. A. HUTCHINSON 
Oxbridge, Ont. 
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24 Miles on 
Ha'f Gallon 


‘On Monday, August 11, I 
took a rural carrier over one of 
the roughest, most hilly routes 
sut of town in my Saxon No 
1307. In 24 miles we made sixty 
stops and used just one half 
gallon of gasoline. I took him 
over one of the hills on hig! 
which he said only one other 
4 carof many that had taken him 

% around had ever negotiated.’ 

% From T. A. CLAGETT 

% Hall, Mo 
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Greatest Two- 
Passenger Car 





Vl 


G “Find my Saxon a perfect y 
4 
charm, smooth running % 
Z and very easy riding. It is 4 
the greatest two-passen Z 
ger car Il was ever in Y 
J. F. JARRARD Y 
4 Greensburg, I Yj 
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Up to the Front 


T THE end of the village the road climbed 
again from the ravine and emerged on 
open fields. A wall of timber, dark and impene- 
trable as the round an old chateau, 

rose at the farther end of these fields—the road cutting through it like a tun- 
nel—and on the brow of the ravine, commanding the road and the little plain, 
was a line of trenches. Here evidently they had fought. 

We walked on down the road. Below the northern horizon, where they were 
fighting now along the line of the Aisne, rolled the sullen thunder of artillery, as 
it had been rolling since daylight. And the autumn wind, cold with the week of 
equinoctial rain, puffing out of thickets and across ravines, 
brought, every now and then, the horrible odor of death. ” 

Ahead, to the right, one caught the glint of a French Me ine a 
infantry’s red trousers. A man was lying there, Y 
face downward, on the field. Then across the Wr 
open space appeared another—and another Ve 

they were scattered all over that field, 
bright as the red poppies which were 
growing in the stubble, and as still. hi 


woods 















They were in various positions. / 
One lay on his back, with one 
knee raised like a man day 


dreaming and looking up at 


the sky. Another was 
stretched stiff with both 
hands clenched over his 


chest. One lay in the ditch 
close beside us. his head 
jammed into the muddy 
bank just as he had dived 
there in falling; 
gripped a cup in one hand 

and a spoon in the other, 

as if, perhaps, he might 
have tried to feed himself 
in the long hours after the 
battle rolled on and left them 
there. All these were French, 
but just at the edge of the thick 
timber was a 


Wore. 


another 


heap one could 
scarcely say of Germans, so ut 
terly did the gray sodden faces and 
uniforms merge into 
A squad of French soldiers 
Two offi 


sodden gray 
anonymity. 
appeared at a turn in the road. 
them, and they 


cers rode beside were just 


moving off across the fields carrying shovels in a 

Stead of rifles. Looking after them, beyond the belt LL 
of timber, one could see other parties like theirs on the g 

distant slopes to the left, and here and there smoke. 

Two more French soldiers appeared pushing a wheelbar What is 


With the boyish good 
these little 


offered us a few 


row filled with cast-off arms. 
hature which 


in red and 


never seems to desert men the Marne. 


blue, they stopped and 


clips of German cartridges. They were burying their 
Own men, they said, burning the Germans The dead had been lying here 
for nearly a fortnight now while the battle line rolled northward, clear 


cross France. 
We turned 
lage of Betz. 
For three days it had been the center of a battle, the two forces lying out 
The main street, now full of 


back toward Crépy, passing again through the shattered vil- 


side it and shelling each other across the town 
French soldiers. was in ruins. the church on the edge of the ravine smashed and 
gaping, and a few peasant women stood about, arms folded patiently, telling each 


other over and over again what they had seen 


The Passing of the Holocaust 


. fields, where the wheat still waited to be stacked and threshed, past 
the carcasses of horses sprawled stiff-legged in the ditch or in the stubble, 

we tramped on to Crépy-en-Valois. The country was empty, scoured by 
the flood that had swept across it, rolled back again, and now was thundering, foot 


Oct. 24 . 


By Arthur Ruhl 


left of the French village of Soisy-aux-Bois 
after the Germans had fired it on their retreat from 
A few days later these French soldiers were 
marching through the ruins in pursuit of the destroyers 


by foot, farther and farther below the horizon to the north. 
The little hotel from the railroad station in 
Crépy had kept open through it all. It was the typical 
Hotel de la Gare of these little old French towns—a bar 
and coffee room downstairs, where the proprietor and his thrifty wife and buxom 
daughters served their fleeting guests, a few chambers upstairs where one slept 
between heavy homespun sheets and under a feather bed. They were used to 
change, and the mere coming of armies could not be permitted to derange them. 
Within a fortnight that little bar and coffee room of theirs had been crowded 
with English soidiers falling back in good order in the retreat which was to draw 
the Germans on to the Paris forts; then with Germans—stern, 

on edge, sure of being in Paris in a few days; then with 

a trifle dismayed but 


across 


the same Germans falling back, 
~ Wty in good order, and then the pursuing French. And 
now they were serving the men from the troop 


trains that kept pouring up toward the 
Aisne, or those of the wounded who 
could hobble over from the hospital 


trains that as steadily kept 
Sometimes they coined 


pour- 
ing down. 
again, when the 


money, and, 


come in from the kitchen, 
in the thrifty 
raise her 


French way, 


, locomotive unexpectedly whis- 
4 tled, saw a roomful of noisy 
wall men go galloping away, leay 
»* , ing a laugh and a few sous 
, A behind. Madame would 
j 


arms and sigh 
something about closing 
their doors, but, after all, 

the Patrie 
everything now, and 
knew they 
right on 
they had 
One of their daughters, a 
strapping, light-hearted colt 
of a girl, with gestures whose 


demanded 
they 
should keep 
giving as long as 


anything to give. 


verve and precision would have 
made some of our would-be lead 
ing ladies look like wooden mari- 
onettes, told us some of the things they 
had seen as she paused in the upper hall 
after preparing our rooms. Her sister stood 
together they declaimed the 
inimitable sort of recitative. 
How the English soldiers had come in, all laughing 


beside her, and 
narrative in an 


and the young officers so handsome: but the German 
soldiers were ali like this—and the young woman gave a 
quick gesture as of one taking nose and mouth in her 
pulling it stiffly The French 
officers and their men were like fathers and sons. but the 


hand and down a bit. 


Germans had a discipline you would not believe—she 
had seen one officer strike a man with his whip because 
a soldier had come too near. 
they 


downstairs, 


he was not marching fast enough, and another, when 
had kicked him with his spurred boot. And they all thought surely 
more,” they laughed as they drank 


were 


going into Paris—“Two days 


“Paris, and then—capout!” 


Fire, Pillage, and Kindness 
OU can imagine that stern gray horde rolling through the streets of the old 
town 
little courts, and the air 
There is the remnant in Crépy of one of the houses that used to belong to 


narrow, cobblestoned streets, with steep-roofed stone houses and queer 
over all of having been lived in for generations on 
generations, 
the Dukes of Valois, and at the end of one winding street you find yourself unex- 
pectedly looking through a grilled iron gateway into the ordered stateliness of an 
On the outward side the walls of the chateau garden drop a 
What a place to wait for an 


old-time chateau. 
sheer thirty or forty feet to the edge of the ravine 
approaching enemy, one thinks, walking underneath, and the Germans, always 


thorough, evidently thought so too, for from this part of town they carefully kept 
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away. They burned one house, that of a dressmaker 
who was so unfortunate as to live next door to a shop 
in which arms were sold, they pillaged the houses whose 
owners had run away, and they ordered the town to 
pay them one hundred thousand francs, but those 
townspeople who had the fortitude to stay behind were 
not seriously molested ‘he enemy were even polite, 
one woman told us—‘“/as peur!” said the officer who 
visited her house, taking off his hat. On the gate of 
another house was scrawled in German script, “Sick 
Woman 


sure enough there was the pale young mother lying 


Spare!” and as we passed the open windows, 
propped up in bed just as she had been when the Ger 
On another door we read, also in German 
they give everything!” and on 


mans came, 
script, “Good people 
several were orders to leave those within alone. And 
there was a curious 


2 4, 


four, five years old, and I’m expecting another.” And 
they went on 
These were the common sights and sounds of all 


FOR OCTOBER 


that gracious country stretching northward from the 
line of Paris, Coulommiers, and Montmirail, up to the 
long east-and-west battle line swinging across from 
the neighborhood of Noyon to Rheims. Through the 
coquettish little towns along the Marne, through the 
champagne country and the country just west of it, 
where we now were—everywhere were deserted, per 
haps demolished, villages; the silent countryside with 


dead horses, bits of broken shell, smashed bicycles 
or artillery 
autumn wind. 


Along the level 


wagons along the road; and the tainted 


French roads, under their arches 


of elms or poplars, covered carts on tall wheels, 





and touching irony 
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1914 


and Chateau-Thierry became as far away as Water. 
loo, and one read words that had been spoken yes 
terday exactly as one reads that the old guard dies 


but never surrenders 


In the Thick of It 


Ais could leave a table in the Café de la Paix 
in an atmosphere like this and in two hours 

be under fire at Soissons or Fismes, where kjj] 
ing was as matter of fact and continuous as driy 
ing tacks, and men had no more time to think of 
how war looks or what war means than a froggy 
guard has time to watch the clouds in the last fiye 
minutes of a tie game. And in between these two zones— 


the zone where war was at once a highly organized 


business and a splendid terrible game, and that 


in 
which its disjointed 


horrible surfaces 
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in that phrase, “Good 
People Spare,” 
chalked in stiff script 
by those now fight- 
ing for their lives 
to the north of us 
and likely never to 
see their fatherland 
again. 

Crépy - en - Valois, 
more fortunate than 
towns 

have 


WWE 


some of the 
whose mayors 
since been dismissed 
for revealing, at a 
time when it was 
particularly 


needed, 
a lamentable ab 
sence of sang-froid,” 
had a mayor who 
stuck to his post to 
the last. He was 
there when three- 
fourths of the village 
had fled, and getting 
up from a sick bed 
to receive the Ger 
man commander, he 
saw that the latter's 
orders were carried 
out, and so weak he 
could searce sit up, 
signed the check for 
the town’s 
while his daughter 
held smelling 
under his nose. 

Whether the Mayor of the old town of Senlis, a 
few miles west of Crépy, was in any way 
of importance now, in so far as it con- 





ransom 


salts y 


tactless, 
is scarcely 
cerns him, for he and the other hostages were shot 
by the German commander, and however little good 
it may have done anybody, he at least gave France 
his life. It is said that his order to the townspeople 
to turn in their arms was not completely 
It was also said—and this several people of Senlis 
told us—that a few Senegalese, lagging behind as the 
French left, fired on the Germans as they approached, 
and that it was possible that one or two excited 
civilians had joined in. 


obeyed. 


**Reprisals’’ 


\ \ THEN such things happen they are the subject of 
reprisal, according to the custom of war, and 
granting that civilians did fire after hostages 
had been given, there remains only the question of how 
severe the reprisal should be. It was the German com 
mander’s idea that Senlis, like Louvain, should be 
taught a lesson, and this consisted of shooting the 
Mayor and the hostages, and sacking and burning the 
main street—a half mile, perhaps, from end to end. 
The idea was carried out with characteristic thor- 
oughness, and for hours men ran along from house 
to house feeding the flames with petroleum and even 
burning a handsome new country house which stood 
apart at one end 
It is said that 
houses and into other houses, and _ that 
citizens killed in this way. A nice-look 
ing elderly gentleman whom we met in front of 
the ruined Hotel du Nord said that the Germans 
came there and, finding champagne in the cellar after 
the maitre @hétel had told them there wasn't any, 
set fire to the hotel and, as I recall it, shot him. How 
true such stories are I cannot say, but there was no 
doubt that Senlis had been punished. At least half 
of the quaint old city on the banks of the wistful 
Nouette—it is a much larger place than Crépy, with 


soldiers fired into the burning 
several 


were 


a cathedral of some consequence—was smashed as 
utterly as it might 
earthquake. The systematic manner in which punish 
ment was administered was suggested by the fact that. 
in the long street running parallel to the one picked 
for destruction, nearly door still 
chalked order to “Schonen.” One house spared was 
that of a town fireman. “I’ve got five little children,” 
he told the German soldiers. “They’re one, two, three, 


have been by a cyclone or an 


every carried its 





This photograph was taken shortly after the railroad 
bridge across the river Ourcq was blown up during 
the battle of Meaux. The explosion, presumably pre- 
pared while the Germans held the bridge some hours 
before, occurred as a trainload of French wounded 
were crossing. Forty of the maimed were drowned 


drawn by two big farm horses harnessed one behind 
another, and loaded with women, children, and house- 
hold northward as 
they had moved south three weeks before. Trains, 
similarly packed, were creeping up to within earshot 
of the constant cannonading, and it was on one of 
these trains that we had come. 

Past us, as we jogged slowly northward from Paris, 
clanked trains of wounded spread with 
packed with the patient little 
bound for the hospitals of Paris or south 


goods, were beginning to move 


cattle cars, 
straw and always 
“pioo0-pioos,” 
west France. 

At the end of one 
German prisoners 


train were several cars of 


gray men in gray uniforms, with 


set, gray faces, standing bareheaded and staring 
straight and without expression at that long row of 
eager eyes. At Nanteuil the railroad water tank 
splendid range finders these—was smashed, and just 
outside Crépy a railroad bridge blown up. Military 
automobiles, booming up to the front along the line 
we were taking, passed through years of wear, so to 
speak, in a short two or three hours, 

In Paris, recovered now 
weeks before, keen French 
turning the war into terms of heroism and sacrifice 
and military playwriters 
fighting at the front were able to send back impres 
sions now and then, and these, stripped by the cen 


from the dismay of three 
imaginations were daily 
editors and 


glory. Even 


sorship of names, dates, and everything that could 


attach them to any place within the zone of actual 
operation, became almost as impersonal and detached 
fiction. Sitting comfortably at 
some café table, reading the papers with one’s morn 


as pages torn from 
ing coffee, one saw the dawn coming up over the 
sodden trenches along the Oise and Aisne, heard the 
German siege 


French “seventy-fives” and the heavy 


guns resume their roar: saw again, for the hundredth 


time, some hitherto unheard-of little man flinging 
away his life in one brief burst of glory. And these 


thrills, repeated over and over again, without sight 
or sound of the concrete facts, in that strange, still 
city whose usual day-by-day life had all but stopped, 


produced at last a curious sense of unreality. Meaux 





W were being turned 

4 into abstractions, in 

j to ideas, poetry, rhet 

i oric—was this middle 

4 ground through 

which we were now 

tramping, where one 

saw only its silence 

and ruin and degso- 
lation. 

We returned from 

Senlis to Crépy, 

47 where the little hotel 

¢7 was noisy as before 

4] villagers on. their 


way to their homes, 
fresh bound 
for the front. All 
that night the troop 
j trains went clanking 
Ly through the station, 
pouring more men 

inglish- 
men—into the sod 
den trenches along 
the Aisne. For a 
week it had rained 
almost constantly, 
cold shower 


troops 


ay Frenchmen, 


follow 
ing cold shower—in 
Paris shivering con 
their 


cierges closed 








street doors in the 

Y middle of the day 

j in mournful attempts 

4 muses to keep warm —au 


tumn’s sequel 
to the almost torrid heat in which the armies had 
fought across this same country a_ fortnight be- 
fore. And in this cold rain, in trenches half filled 
with water, with shells crashing into them by day 
and repeated infantry night, the Allies 
had been fighting for a week without rest. This was 
the kind of work the new men were going into— 
the Frenchmen trundling over to the bar in their big 


quick 


attacks at 


overcoats, with their air of good little boy, to go gal- 
loping back with a bottle of red wine and a long 
loaf of French bread under their arms; the English- 
men, noisy and laughing, trying to talk French with 
their fingers and wanting a nip of brandy or hot 
water for their tea. 

There 
necks like 
swing of the 
past. One watched them stride back to their cars 
with a sort of What grotesque irony that 
men like these, who in times when war was 


Highlanders among them, with 
straight flat 


band 


were men 


towers and backs and a 


shoulders like music going 
pang. 
man’s 
normal business might have fought their way through, 
must now, with all the diseased and hopeless bodies 
encumbering the earth, be cut off by a mere wad of 
unthinking lead 


On Toward the Terrible North 


UT fate treated one of the British soldiers that 
afternoon even more ironically He was riding 


on the root of his car, the whole train below 


' 


him singing, when an overhead bridge swept him off 
between the wheels 
His right arm was cut 


surgeons finished the job in the Red Cross hospital! 


nearly off and the 


at Crépy a few moments later: and the train went 
behind to listen to the 
cannon rolling across the north 

All that night it rained, and, 
dark, trains kept pouring on up into the terrible north 


on and left him German 


through the rain and 


Once one heard cattle lowing as their cars clanked 
past, and again, in the gloomy clairvoyance of night, 
saw the faces on the field at Betz, beaten on by the 
rain that had beaten them for days. And just before 
a feeble daylight returned again the steady rumble of 
artillery. 

After noon there was a break in the clouds and we 
started on foot for Villers-Cotterets, 
meters away. The hard 
one finds everywhere in this part of France—-was no 


some fifteen kilo- 
macadam road—the roads 
more than dampened by the rain, and fast military and 


Red Cross automobiles (Concluded on page °7) 
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The Sunday Night 








He swung into the 
reception room. 
**Shipman!’’ he 
yelled. ‘* Sever- 
ance! ! Henry! !’’ 
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DWARD HAMILTON NOYES, one of the most 

powerful figures in American journalism, was 

standing beside the fire-escape window of his 

private office looking down into the dusk of 
the court below. He owned a weekly periodical with 
a circulation of more than three millions. He owned 
or controlled a daily newspaper in each of two hundred 
and twelve of the smaller cities and large towns. And 
through these means he was able constantly to project 
into the minds and imaginations of a vast number of 
people the thoughts which he wished implanted there 
His idea in building the great chain of comparatively 
small papers had been that they would supplement his 
weekly without arousing the acute antagonism which 
an aggressive daily was sure to meet with in any of 
the large cities. 


E HAD had his experience with the “big city” 
H game. Twenty years before, he had been business 

manager of a moribund Middle-Western daily. 
The hour had struck when with the help of local poli 
ticians he had been able to buy control; and with ruth 
less and decidedly sensational methods he had made his 
paper a power. But he had found that this inevitably 
meant a flock of enemies and he had shrewdly changed 
his course and directed his tremendous energies into a 
different channel. As the years passed, and the number 
of his properties grew, the idea of the great weekly had 
taken shape. To buy the publication which he needed 
as a foundation had been, when his capital sufficed, a 
simple matter; but to make three million people buy 
copies every week required either sheer genius or sen 
sationalism carried to the nth power—and general 
opinion was about equally divided as to which of the 
two elements had had most to do with the result. 

Noyes was a remarkable figure of a man, standing 
there by the window; six feet two, spare but large 
shouldered, and undoubtedly weighing close to two 
hundred. His head was large, with a great shock of 
black hair, his face square, cold, and singularly mask 
like, his eves coal-black and impenetrable. It was 
said of him that no human being had ever achieved 
his entire confidence. The sense of power was in him: 
it was in him as he stood motionless before the win- 
dow, his shoulders a trifle slouched in the close but- 
toned frock coat: it was in him as he raised the sash 
a foot or two, let the hanging curtains fall together 
and walked slowly to the twelve-foot mahogany table 
that took up the center of the room. 

He seated himself at one end and bent thoughtfully 
over a newspaper-size sheet of white paper around 
the margin of which was a roughly sketched design. 
With a pencil he added a few points, then in letters 
two inches high began blocking in a headline. There 
was a knock at the door, 


URNING the sheet over and laying a book on it, 

I he called, in a voice that expressed command 

rather than welcome: 

“Come in.” 

Even as he spoke the door opened and three men 
entered. The first stepped aside to let the other two 
pass, and then carefully closed the door before turning 
to join the others who were already shaking hands 
with the tall man,standing nowatthehead of the table. 

“Well, Mr. Noyes, it’s all over but th’ shoutin’!” It 
Was the second man of the three speaking, a short, 
thick-set, deep-chested Irish-American who had come 
up from a boiler shop to a certain recognized leader- 
Ship in national politics. “In forty-eight hours from 
now th’ country’ll be cheerin’ yer name as the man 
they’ve elected President. Ye'll have th’ biggest ma- 
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jority any President 
ever put over.” 

“Thanks tomy friends,” 
smiled the big man. “Sit 
down, gentlemen, and be 
comfortable.” He waved an inclusive hand toward a 
humidor of cigars and a case of matches, 

“We can’t stop,” remarked the third who had en- 
tered. He had the figure and demeanor of a well-fed 
judge, with the face of a professional poker player. 
“Thought we'd drop down on the way to headquarters, 
seeing you won't be up there to-night. Malone’s right. 
It’s an absolute cinch. You've got the people with 
you and the organization will see that they go to the 
polls. We'll carry every State but five this side of 
Colorado. That old railroad retainer your weekly dug 
up has put Harrington completely out of business, and 
Clarkson never had a chance anyhow. Now Clarkson 
is after Harrington and the fools are fighting each 
other’s head off. You'll run a million votes ahead of 
the two combined.” 

Malone grinned. “Yeh!” he exclaimed, “it was a 
peach of a trick, that railroad gag. But what I want 
to know is, between friends, Mr. Noyes, was that letter 
the real thing?’ 

Noyes turned to the first man who had entered. 
“You tell him, Andrew,” he said with a faint wrinkling 
at the corners of his eyes. 


NDREW SHIPMAN, whose salary as general man- 
A ager of the Noyes interests was said to be fifty 
thousand a year, leaned forward and in a dry 
voice of profound earnestness said: “Malone, and you 
too, Donelly, I want to say that the Chief had abso 
lutely nothing to do with that. One of our men got hold 
of it through a former stenographer of Harrington’s 
and I can personally assure you that it is absolutely 
genuine. TheChief, and I too, regretted the necessity of 
using it, but we felt it was an obligation we owed 

Malone broke in: “Use it! You bet yer life you 
had to use it. It was better’n the ace of trumps. 
It’s cooked his goose an’ elected th’ ticket by a land 
slide. Use it! What are we in business for? If I 
have th’ luck tuh catch the other feller greasin’ the 
ways tuh git a contract that I’m after myself, am I 
goin’ tuh pull my punch?” 

Shipman was studying him with the eye of an 
analyst. Donelly laid his hand on Malone’s arm. 
“That's all right, Dan,” he said. “The punch wasn’t 
pulled, and we win this election, 
Mr. Noyes won't forget his friends either.” His 
voice had in it the purring note of a well-fed tiger. 
“But we've got to get up to headquarters. No rest 
in this game, even if it is Sunday night.” 


hands down. 


By Frederick Pierce 


assented Ma- 
“We gotta be goin’. 
There ain’t much to do 


“Sure,” 


ILLUSTRATED BY F. R. GRUGER now but see that every 


State gits out the vote.” 

“Good!” said Noyes with an intensity that was his 
nearest conception of heartiness. “Good. I know you 
gentlemen have attended to that. I plan to spend a 
few hours uptown with you myself to-morrow. 
Mighty glad you dropped in. Good night! Good night, 
Donelly !” 

As the door closed behind them, Shipman shrugged 
his shoulders. “A stimulating idea,” he remarked. 
“Those two men are actually permitted by the people 
to act as leaders in the politics of a civilized republic.” 


OYES had returned to his chair. He reached for 
N the sheet of paper as he answered: “Yes, and in 

a way it’s a mighty good thing that there are 
such leaders, for it makes the majority a lot easier to 
handle. When we get to Washington we'll tame them 
or throw them overboard. We've got enough on them 
to send them up for a lifetime if they don’t obey 
orders. But I want you to see this layout I have 
sketched for possible use in some of our papers if 
things have gone right for us Tuesday night. It would 
have to be changed and adapted by each one, of course, 
but it would be useful in suggesting an idea. What do 
you think of it?” 

Shipman arose and leaned over the table. The Chief 
spread out the sheet and went over it from point to 
point. “Border of ballots all the way around,” he ex- 
plained rapidly, “thousands of them; with the top of 
the second party column visible, showing my name. 
The headline ‘NOYES WINS,’ and under it ‘The 3,000 
Viles of Noyes Ballots Would Reach from New York 
to San Francisco.’ Up in the left-hand corner here, 
the city of New York; down in the right-hand corner 
is San Francisco: a strip representing millions of 
ballots runs from one to the other, with the lettering 
drawn in—A Nation-wide Sweep!’ How does it 
strike you?” 


‘NHIP?MAN’S voice was oiled a bit as he responded: 

S “I think it’s fine, Chief! Fine! Have you figured 
the length of the ballots, or is it an estimate?” 

“Figured it,” replied the big man. “They average 
over twenty inches, unfolded, and I shall be surprised 
if we don’t get close to eight million—or even more. 
But in any event the exact accuracy doesn’t matter. 
It is the idea that will impress. We want to make a 
picture in people’s minds of what a tremendous power 
they hold—what a smashing big thing they’ve done, 
all in one day, with their stubs of pencils.” 











With a sharply intaken breath he threw off the cloak of manhood and seized her. 


grasp her hands were wrenched apart and forward... . 


In his powerful 
he slipped and half fell on one knee, uttering a sharp cry 
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“TI get it,” nodded Shipman, “I get it. I can’t say yet 
whether you're going to be a popular President, Chief, 
but I’m damned sure it’s a pity you didn’t stay in the 
big newspaper game.” 

The ghost of a smile lighted the Chief's cold face 
faintly. He laid his hand on the other's shoulder with 
a touch that expressed something as near affection 
as Shipman believed him capable of. 

“At any rate you would have made them pay, An- 
drew,” he said. “You would have made anything pay.” 


HI?PMAN wrinkled his rather dry face in a smile. 
S “To spare my blushes, and to change the subject.” 

he said, “have you decided what to do about that 
Carpenter woman and the letters she claims she has? 
I made an appointment for her to be here at six, and 
it’s about that now. She's probably waiting for me in 
my room.” 

“Did you tell her to bring them with her?” 

“Yes. It was over the phone. I told her I couldn't 
discuss any such matter with her in that way, but that 
if she would come to my office and bring with her what- 
ever she had, I would see her privately. I named to- 
day at six because there would be fewer people in the 
building than at any other hour in the week.” 

“Surely. Who's here now besides ourselves and 
Henry?” 

“No one here on the office floor but Severance. He’s 
here on the off chance that you might want to dictate 
something. And now the thing is to find out what 
the woman's got. I’ve had Severance go through the 
private files with a fine-toothed comb and he seems to 
be confident that nothing of the slightest importance 
is missing. So far as that is concerned I can’t think 
of a thing in existence over your signature that could 
possibly hurt. And if 
what she has is the 
work of any of the 
staff we can take the 
sting out by finding 
out who it is and 
firing him.” 

The Chief was frown- 
ing thoughtfully. = 
give you my word, An- 
drew, I can't recall a 
single occasion when 
I’ve ever violated the 
rule I made when I 
first got control of the 
old ‘Continental,’ 
never to put my hame, 
or even initials, on a 
scrap of paper that 
might make trouble.” 

“And there has never 
been—?” Shipman hesi 
tated. “It seems fool 
ish even to suggest it, 
but if I’m to talk to 
her I should be abso- 
lutely informed. There 
has never been any- 
thing—personal ?’ 

The big man checked 
an impatient retort 
and sat thinking for 
moments, his 


some 
face as expressionless 
as a mask. When he 
looked up his eyes 
Shipman’s 
steadily. “I'll see 


crossed 


her myself,” he said, 
“alone.” His tone was 
absolute finality. 

The first impression 
that Noyes had of the 
woman who entered was that she belonged, or had 
belonged, in a high social station. The second was 
that behind her veil was a face which he would 
probably recall if he could but see it. There was 
something—the carriage—the poise of the head, possi- 
biy—that was dimiy reminiscent. He drew a chair 
away from the table and bowed her to it, then drew 
his own around so as to face her with the light at 
his back. To his discomfiture he discovered as he 
sat down that with a deft pat or two she was making 
her modish hat throw the upper part of her face into 
deep shadow. “I am told that you have something 


forward. 


which you wish to discuss with me,” he began, speak- 
ing with careful gentleness. 

“Indeed? I should have said the—er 
very nearly the opposite.” Her voice was cold as a 
mountain wind, but the man noted a certain timber 
which from old newspaper experience he had learned 
to associate with self-control maintained at great ef- 
“I have certain memo- 


situation was 


fort under high-nerve tension. 
randa,.” she went on, “some in your handwriting, some 
typewritten, but all bearing either your name or your 
initials. From the contents of these I have every 
reason to believe that you would give a great deal to 
get them in your possession.” 

“So it is a question of purchase?” 

“Tt is not!” There was scorn both in her voice and 
the slight lift of her head. 


The man’s control broke slowly. 
**Get out!’ he shrilled. 
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“It is not? 
tion of.” 

“It is a question of your granting without condition 
a request I shall make.” 

The man leaned forward in his chair. “Let us get 
to the bottom of this,” he said. “Before we go any 
farther I want to know the nature of these memo 
randa which you say bear my name and which you 
intimate might be used to harm me—politically I sup- 
pose you mean. I want to know what they are and 
where you got them. I will tell you frankly that I do 
not believe any documents exist which could be of in- 
jury to me.” 

For answer the woman opened the clasp of her bag 
and drew out a folded paper. “You do not?’ she echoed. 
“Then perhaps this will help you revise your opinion.” 


FE TOOK the paper from her and unfolded it. As 
H his eye caught the first words his intensely alert 
brain telegraphed to every muscle a warning of 
control and stillness, but the inhibition was not quick 
enough to more than half stay the sensation of deathly 
chill that crept downward from his head to the pit of 
his stomach. The swift reaction took the form of a 
physical impulse to seize the woman’s bag and hur! it 
under his feet, an impulse that leaped upward with 
the predatory surge of an impeded sea wave. By a 
tremendous effort of will he forced himself to sit mo- 
tionless, his eyes fixed on the paper, while he found 
complete command of his faculties and voice. At last 
he looked up. “Where did you get this?’ he asked. 
She shrugged her shoulders as she countered in 
reply. “Does it make any difference?” 
“IT should*like to know.” 
“T am sorry, but I have not the slightest idea of tell- 
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Then please tell me what it is a ques- 


—- 








**Get out! All of you! 
ing you. To do so would be to tell you the story of 
my life—since you—wrecked it.” 

“T—wrecked it! I?” His astonishment was genuine. 

“Yes, you!” She fumbled with her veil and at last al- 
most wrenched it upward. “Do you remember—now?” 
He gazed at her in silence. The face came back to 
him out of the distances of many years. It had been 
very beautiful as he remembered it that night in his 
Western office. The circumstances also came back 
with surprising vividness. It had been shortly after 
he assumed command of the daily, his first property. 
She had been the wife of a young lawyer of promi 
nence, a member of one of the wealthiest families. 
And one of his clever female sleuths had gotten cer 
tain “goods on her” in the form of an indiscreet even 
ing ride out in the country with a man celebrated for 
his amours. The man had learned that the story was 
“hatching” and had come to him with a _ perfectly 
straight account of where they had gone—had proved 
every step of it. But Noyes had refused to suppress 
what looked like one of the biggest sensations of the 
season, for in those days he had regarded a sensation 
as an opportunity. And then the woman had come— 
that night. She had pleaded with him until he had 
had almost to use a club in downing his impulse to 
yield. But the story was too good to give up. It 
meant circulation. He was building a newspaper; not 
looking out for indiscreet society women. He had 


His great shoulders swayed downward and 


Good God, get out... . before I kill you!’’ 
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given the story “right of way” on the front page and 
had followed it up day after day till the husband had 
quailed under the pounding and had started the divorce 
suit. And that series of “stories” had added many 
thousands to the circulation. He had 
never heard of the thing afterward. Now—this was 
the woman. 


“Continental's” 


He could make a guess at her life And 
she had in her possession a little sheaf of memoranda 
which if published would cost him the Presidency 

His mental dynamos were speeding at their highest 
capacity. He settled himself slightly in his chair. 

“Well?” she questioned. 

“Yes,” he said coolly, “I remember. Of course it's 
useless to expect of you anything but a hard bargain, 
What is it you want?’ 

To his relief she made no attempt to fence. 
were hard to handle. 
straight to the point. 

“I am told,” she replied, “that your election Tues- 
day is beyond any doubt. I want you to appoint a 
certain man, whom I shall introduce to you, as your 
executive secretary when you begin your term in 
Washington. To make it easier for you I will tell you 
that he is a man splendidly fitted for the position,” 


H* EYED her a moment in silence, thinking rap- 
idly. “I. get your idea,’ he said at length. “You 
will be furthering two ends at once. You will 
have access to information worth a dozen fortunes in 
the four years, and at the same time you will be squar 
ing accounts with me by making me feel your power 
every day of my life—and holding a sword over me.” 

“Your insight is good,” she returned. 

He was wondering whether she had the rest of those 
memoranda there in the bag. If she had, there was 
but one thing to do. If 
she had not, then their 
location must be dis 
Was she fool 
enough to think she 
could carry this thing 
through single-handed ? 
Well—first to find out 
if she had them with 
her. It would probably 
be necessary to shake 


Women 
It was easiest when they came 


covered, 


her nerve somewhat as 
a preliminary. Very 
deliberately he sent 
home the blow that he 
felt would do it. 

“This man—who is 
he? Your lover, I 
suppose 7” 

She was out of the 
chair in an_ instant, 
standing before him 
with flashing eyes. 
“That's like you!” she 
breathed. “That’s like 
you—you—you soulless 
beast ! The man I 
shall name will be, 
then, my husband.” 

“Husband?” he 
queried, coldly, in 
wardly cursing the 
necessities of the case. 
*“Your—ah 
third?” 

She seemed to sense 


second, or 


his purpose, and press 
ing her lips together 
made no reply. He 
saw that her defenses 
were up, and, abandon 
ing that line of attack, 
continued : 

“T suppose we might as well get down to definite 
action. If you have the rest of those memoranda, I 
shall very possibly have to do what you want. But 
how are we to bind the bargain? Will you deliver 
the things to me here, now? You must realize that 
you have not even proved that you had any but this 
one—and I have that now.” 

She had stepped back a pace toward the window, 
and she now snapped open her bag and took out a 
little packet of papers secured by a rubber band. 

“The proof is here.” she replied. “As for binding the 
bargain, you need give it no thought I have these, 
and until your term is completed I shall keep them.” 


packet in a way that seemed almost a taunt. The 
moment was a thousand times harder than any the 
man had ever faced. There was something in him that 
had always held aloof from women; that definitely 
avoided the feminine contact. Yet he had for the last 
five minutes seen clearly the thing that must be done; 


Si was well out of reach and she held up the little 


and with a hard gripping of the jaws he swung to his 
feet and strode toward the woman. She was standing 
now midway between the table and the window in 
profile to the latter point. She faced him bravely, bag 
fallen to the floor, her hands thrust behind her, clasp 
ing the packet tightly. 


The big man towered over (Continucd on page 28) 
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There he was in his new 
uniform .... The captain 
laughed when he looked at him 


IM COOLAHAN came to this country as green 
as a rush. That's what you'd think if you'd 
look at him, for he was a big lump of a lad 
with a thick head stuck on a thick neck, and 
a bulky body and a heavy step. Sure his little finger 
was as thick as my thumb. But ’twas a cunning mind 
that was hid in his thick skull, though he was that 
still and quiet that no one would guess it till long 
after. And wasn’t he the smooth fellow with the coax 
in’ tongue! 
that wouldn’t give her eyes to help him, he was that 
confidin’ and anxious and dumb. And yet, young fella, 
you call him a pinhead and a joke. Listen to me 
there's no pinhead ever got to be a captain of police 
in New York. 
Look at Tim to-day; 
to retire with the fat pension of a captain and can 
where he pleases. And why? 


There was never a woman he spoke to 


only a few years till he’s able 


drive his elegant car 
Why is he the captain of this pre-sinnt to-day, and me 
that’s twice as long in the business as him and twice 
as wise as him, only a poor divil of a sergeant under 
him? I'll tell you why—it’s because he has the brains 
and the winning way with him. 


IM was in this country two years before he could 
= polish up his eddication enough to pass the 

civil sarvice and get on the force. There was 
some said an alderman’s sister-in-law had more to do 
with it than the examiners, at that, but annyway 
there he was in his new uniform and looking as dumb 
as an ox when he reported for duty in the ty 
ninth Pre-sinnt. I was on the desk. The captain 
laughed when he looked at him coming in. “I’m not 
sure but that fellow’d better hire a boy to lead him 
up and down his post,” he says, sarcasticlike. 

“T d’know,” says I. “He looks thick in the head, but 
he has the eye of a fox in it.” 

Sa-ay, he hadn’t been with us a month before he was 
keeping steady company with 
Cecilia Ward. Who was she? 
Who was she, yourself? Jeremiah 
Ward’s sister—the big con-trac- 
tor that was leader of our dis 
trict and awful strong in Four- 
teenth Street as well. And, say, 
you'd ’a’ laughed at that lummox 
courting her, so shy and so back 
ward and stumbling over his feet 
whenever he’d see her. But 
he put the charm on_ her. 
She thought she owned him and 
had a patent on him, and she'd 
’a’ gone through fire and water 
for him before he'd been blarney- 
ing ’round her for two weeks. 
You can imagine him in those 
days, the build of a champeen 
thirty pounds lighter than he is 
now—and a fine, clean, healthy 
pink in his cheeks, and his eve 
as blue as the soft summer sea. 
Qh, ves, he was a_ fine-looking 
Ind, but it 
Aim that put the comether on 
eremiah Ward's sister. No, no; 


wasn’t the looks of 


‘twas his modesty and him being 
to helpless. “Twas Jer himself 
thould me the histh’ry of what 
Bappened. The family was out 
n the front stoop of a warm 
May, and the ould 
aunt was talking of marrying 
(quite accidental, of course, un 


evening in 


derstand me!) and what a fool 
atnan was to live single. 

“Ye’re right, ma’am,” says Tim Coolahan, sitting on 
the top step beside Cecilia, it being the evening of his 
day off. “Ye’re right, Mrs. Gallighan,” he says. “An 
ould bachelor’s only another name for an ould fool. 
If I was a roundsman, now, it isn’t long I'd be a 
bachelor.” 

‘Oh, go on with you!” says the ould aunt; but you 
May bet your life she was thinking, and Jeremiah 
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Ward was thinking, and sweet Cecilia was thinking 
hard enough for ten. And what did Tim Coolahan do 
but go off and leave them to their thinking in peace 
and quiet, saying he had to hurry to bed, the way he’d 
be up early in the morning to go on the dog watch. 
Thick, is he? He was on post along their block the 
next evening, and he didn’t seem at all surprised to 
find Jeremiah Ward out on the front stoop, smoking 
his cigar all alone. 
“You go down and 
roundsman,” says the boss. 
you, understand me?” 
“Thanks,” says Tim. 


so it is.” 


take your examination for 
“They'll be expecting 


“Tis great to have friends, 


NSIDE of a week Tim Coolahan takes his coats to 
I ould Leyy’s and has the roundsman’s chevrons put 

on the sleeves. He wasso deep in love with Cecilia by 
this time that he could hardly open his mouth when 
he was near her. But, Lord save us! he had a black 
sthreak of jealousy in him as strong as death itself. 
Cecilia danced twicet 


' 


Oh, ’twas a shame, so it was! 
with her own first cousin at the picnic of the Patrol 
men’s Benevolent Association, and Tim hollered mur- 
ther. She let on that she’d not be trod under the heel 
of any man, and if he didn’t like it he might go his 
way. With that Tim gave her a terrible proud look 
proud and heartbroken at the same time, you under 
stand—and went his way, and never came back from 
that day to this. 

But after all he was a roundsman made and settled, 
and not a penny out of pocket by it. His heart was 
broke so bad he soon got a transfer to another pre 
sinnt, and in a shake-up the next year he was trans- 
ferred once more to the ty-fifth, which, you un 
derstand, is in the Exteenth Assembly District where 
Cornelius Keighan, the Commissioner of Public Ven- 
tilation, is leader. 

"Twas at a ball there on New Year’s Eve that 
he met the Commissioner’s sister, Julia. She was 
beauty, as I’d have no need to tell 

ever saw her, but he innocently let 


no raving 
you if you 





**I’m desthroyed 
‘‘and poverty and lack of inflooence’’ 


‘*Oh, I’m desthroyed,’’ he says. 
with love’’— gulp! 


on he mistook her for Miss Geoghegan, the belle of 
the district. Moreover, he was that bashful when he 
asked her to dance that he confessed he'd depend on 
her to larn him entirely—and that settled poor Julia. 
Love at first sight, you might well call it. She took 
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command of him, owned him 
body and soul as you'll say, 
and he following her around 
like a big pet calf. 

Coming up on the last boat 
from Rockaway 
night, through no fault or 
wish of my own, I was 
drowsing on a camp stool 
that was wedged into a 
dark corner on the upper 
deck, behind the two of 
them. The moon made a 
silver track on the smooth 
sea that led straight up to 
the shining blue heavens, 
but there sat me brave Tim 
no boulder than a hare. I'd 
a mind to reach out and 
prod him with my stick to 
see could I put 


Beach one 


some life 
into him—the big gom—but 
whisper, he needed no help 
to mind his own business. 
He sat there as melancholy 
and dumb as the dead! 

“Isn't it a beautiful 
moon?” says Julia at last, nervous and worried at the 
backwardness of the big fellow, as I could tell by the 





quiver in her voice. 

“It is that,” says Tim, very sad, “and, moreover, it 
puts me in mind of yourself: so beautiful and so high 
above me.” 

“T don’t know that the moon's so high,” Julia says. 
soft and gentle. “A bold man wouldn't believe it so 
high that he couldn’t reach it if he wished 

“Don’t kill me entirely,” says Tim—and oh! the 
voice of him was husky as the scrape of a rusty saw. 
“Don't kill me entirely,” he says. “You know a poor 
roundsman of police would never dare speak to the 
Julia darlin 


sister of a grand commissioner 


A-AY, did y’ever hear a man sob—a full grown 
S big buck of a man? No? Well, it can be done. 

May I never stir from this spot if I didn’t hear 
that big gommoch fetch out a sob that shook the 
whole boat from the flag in front to the white suds 
frothing behind it. 

“Oh, I'm desthroyed,” he says, 
gasping for breath and making 
hiswords flutter. “I’mdesthroyed 
with love — gulp! and poverty 
and lack of inflooence.” 

“No, no!” Julia comforts him. 
“You're a man that 
well, Tim. I’m going to speak to 
my brother.” 

“T always knowed you were an 
angel from the skies,” says Tim, 


deserves 


letting off another great sob; and 
with that he gets up and walks 
away, torn between hope and 
fear, as the old saying is, and 
she ups and follows him; so I 
have a chance to slip away unbe- 
known in the dark. 


, I SHAT was of a Monday 
night, and on the Wednes 
day Tim Coolahan and 

myself are leaving the house to 

gether on our tours of duty when 

Commissioner Keighan’s car pulls 

up at the curb and Keighan him 

self beckons to Tim. 

“A friend of mine below,” he 
says, “was telling me yesterday 
that anny 
could easily be made sergeant 
and you were the only one I 
could think of. You'd better go 
take your examination.” 

“Thanks, Mister 
says Tim, looking very 


roundsman I name 


Commis 
sioner,” 

humble but very noble. “Annything I can ever do 
to show 

“Can the thanks, big fellow,” Keighan heads him 
off. “No thanks at all—just a little turn from a friend 
to a friend,” and away he goes in his car. 

That was a quick leap. I guess Keiyhan was in a 
big hurry to be rid of the homeiy or maybe 
herself was worrying (Conciuded un page 26) 


sister 
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Fight 


HE life savers toiled desperately on the beach, 
and their eyes glanced ever toward one spot 
on the long white cataract of the outer Peaked 
Hill Bar—the spot where a foaming pillar 
shot high—and fell Before this 
white pillar black dashes showed intermittently—the 
Above it lurched 


and rose again. 


line of the trapped schooner’s hull. 
a single broken spar, in whose rigging five little dark 
smudges showed, unmoving. 

At daybreak the beachmen had counted seven shad 
owy midgets creeping sluggishly about the rigging of 
three masts. But now it was near noon and the surf 
from vessel to shore pitch-poled wreckage. 

On the bluff back of the life-saving crew, knots of 
townsmen had begun to gather—PDrovincetown folks, 
anxious, muttering. “Why can’t them life savers git 
out there? Don’t that keeper know his business?” 
They stood with bent knees, heads turned against the 
gale, and they whipped their hands for warmth. 

Since three in the morning the life savers had 
fought the elements incessantly, and they could not 
reach the vessel. Twenty times the shuddering Par 
rott gun had hurled its line into the eye of the wind 
convul 


toward the vessel, bounding and gyrating ir 
Always the line 
Again 


sions as the charges were increased 
fell short or parted with the heavy discharge 
and again Keeper Snow took his men into the surf 
with the big lifeboat. Each time she filled to her 
gunwales and was thrown ashore. 

Captain Britt, a townsman, approached the keeper. 
“Shall I send to town for a lighter boat?” 

“Yes,” said the keeper, haggard. 

Then the keeper called a picked crew. including Cap 
tain Britt. 
coming seas, bent like runners, the men waited, tense. 


HE third sea crested. “Git in the boat!” The 
forward men jumped. It roared up the beach, 
rose under the boat. “Spring ahead!” Men and 


keeper shot the boat in, sprang into the stern, seized 
Blades leaped as she 


Hands on the boat’s gunwales, eyes on the 


oars in lightning succession. 
raced down the incline of the undertow. 

Then she lifted her nose to an enormous billow, 
the keeper straining at the steering oar to keep her 
And the sea laughed. It swung her broad 
seattered the men like 
The planks 


bow on. 
side to; flung her, keel up; 
matches tossed from a box—and toppled 
of the heavy boat went in as if struck by falling rocks 
It happened many years ago, but our older men 
remember well the 
Aaron Pent, who 


surfmen and townsmen, both 
scene that followed on the beach 
was No. 1 on the Peaked Hill Bars crew, has talked 
with me about it many times. 

There were running men, distorted faces, ugly words 
erackling from group te group like a ground fire sea! 
ing the beachmen The lighter boat, a whaleboat, 
leaped, flaming: 


came from town, and the word 
“Give her to Cap’n Britt!’ “Don’t let them station 
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men smash her!” “If they git in, set the boat hook 
to their necks !” 

Captain Britt took the boat and called for volun 
teers. Keeper Snow, Pent, and the No. 2 man, big 
Dave Walker, went up 
“take us on the crew.” 

“No, I'm goin’ to take the men from town,” said 
Captain Britt. 

“It was a blow,” Pent says simply. “The keeper’s 
heart was hit. It couldn’t have been hit no worse if 
I told Joshua whet I thought 


“Joshua,” begged the keeper, 


you'd put a needle in it. 
of him.” 

“What did you say? 

“T said: ‘Joshua Britt, you and me has always been 
good friends, but we won't be sich good friends after 
thin’ 

And then 

And then we couldn’t do nothin’, We stood there 
on the beach They got the boat off, second trial. 


” 


She was lighter and better for that sea Tide goin’ 
out, too. The keeper stood lookin’ out to sea, watch 
in’ them, big tears rollin’ down his cheeks. It kind 
o’ made a bunch come up in my stomach.” 

And all around was that blaze of denunciation: 
“Cap'n Britt is the boy!” “Four—five. Now they’ve 
got all that’s left of the poor fellers.” “Them life savers 
would’ve let ’em all drop in the sea.” “Life savers! 
Them life savers had ort to be rode on a rail 

From the tai! of his ove Pent caught sight of the 
last speaker. “Dave,” he said loudly, pointing with 
his thumb, “where was this man that time you come 
ashore at Truro?” 

Dave looked. “He was down in the fo’e’s’le, cryin’ 
in his berth.” 

“IT thought that’s about where he'd be.” 

“We felt like heavin’ all of them talkers in the 
surf where we'd been rollin’,” says Vent. “And when 
we looked at the boat out there, with the rescued men 
in her workin’ to shore through all that wreckage, we 
felt like crawlin’ in our boots. It was a brave thing 
for them to do. But they wanted all the glory.” 

The keeper never went to bed that night. He walked 
the house, chewing furiously, looking neither to right 
nor left. And his face was the face of a man who 
sees his ship sink, his reputation go under a cloud 
wae ole IWN talked about that Sarah K. Mills 

wreck ali summer. Wherever the life savers went 

they would run across echoes of that ugly talk 
on the beach 

If Cap’n Britt hadn’t sent for that lighter boat 
they’d say. And then it would start all over agin.” 
The keeper “chewed like the Old Boy.” If anyone 
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spoke to him he would study the speaker half fur- 
tively, like a man in a strange country, watchful for 
friend or foe. But he walked as if he had a mast for 
a backbone. He was a very proud man. 

Autumn came, and with it the return of the active 
season for the life-saving service. The VPeaked Hill 
and coasting trips, and 
returned to their posts. Two new men took the places 
of two who did not return. And the crew drilled in the 
daytime, patrolled the beach at night, reported each 


tjurs men left their fishing 


vessel that passed, boarded and helped all that needed 
help, did their own cooking, slept with their hair 
waving like beach grass in the stiff breeze, which 
blew between the warped boards of the station, and 
received their forty a month and found themselves 
just as in former years. The keeper waited for the 
wreck and his opportunity. When it came, he told 
Pent, he would “git out there, whatever happened.” 


BOVE the thundering roar of the surf on Peaked 
A Hill Bars came the terrific scream and clatter 
of a vessel's slatting sails. In the icy gloom of 

the night snow particles, driven by the gale, flew 
viciously and landed like tiny arrows. Advancing 
from shore to vessel was the lifeboat manned by 
Keeper Snow and his crew. In their brown cork 
jackets the men resembled casks bending rhythmically 
to and fro. 
the-wisp gleam 


Above each animated cask was a will-o’- 
the gleam of the frozen spray on the 
men’s sou’westers, 

One after another the moving ranges of the sea 
separated themselves from the night and rushed upon 
the boat. Each time the boat climbed a height and 
poised there; a pair of firefly lights, steadily grow 
ing dimmer, appeared and disappeared on the beach. 
Clark, the last and youngest man of the crew, had 
been left ashore with lanterns to show the boat where 
to land. 
keeper, who stood at the steering oar, was another 
light steadily growing brighter. This was a lantern 
hung in the stranded vessel’s rigging. It was cor 
stantly struggling upward with difficulty and plunge 
ing downward with spasmodic violence as it followed 


Behind the men, and visible only to the 


the heavings of the vessel 

Presently the dim outlines of the vessel appeared, 
like shadows. The keeper made her out—a_ sloop, 
lying bow to the sea, on the inner bar, a quarter mile 
from shore, and pounding hard. Her boom, eighty or 
ninety feet long. with the mainsail partly furled upon 
it, was held stiffly out from the mast by the force of 
the wind in her sail, and was violently churning the 
water on the vessel’s lee with each roll of the hull. 

An eighty-five-foot boom is a pretty long stick. 
Whenever that boom came up out of the water it 
would bend and snap like a big coach whip. When 
it went in it went to the bottom 

The only place in this turmoil where the small boat 
could venture and hold long enough to rescue the 
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angle between the sloop’s 
And “you had to know 
When the 
the sloop hard on her side. 


seamen was the narrow 
stern and this whipping boom. 
what you was doin’ to tackle that job.” 
seas struck they threw 
As she righted they curled around her bow and stern 
and swirled on her lee. The danger lay in being car 
ried under the sloop’s counter or against her boom 
by this swirling lee water. 

Six men huddled on the vessel’s deck in the partial 
shelter of the house. A line whirled to them and was 
made fast. The surfmen held warily by their oars. 
Pent held hard with a boat hook to keep the boat clear 

“Jump in, men,” called the keeper 

A jacket came hurtling into the boat, then a clothes 
bag. The jacket fell near the keeper, and he threw 
it out. “We ain’t here fer yer baggage,” he yelled 
“We're here fer men.” 

Four men then came into the boat with a rush, 
swamping her One fell on Pent and broke 
Instantly the boat 


nearly 
the boat hook off in its socket. 
swung in under the vessel 

“Keep her off!” The keeper velled and Vent swore 
as he tore at the lashings of the outer boat hook 

“T got that boat hook jist in time.” Vent breathes 
deep at the recollection. “I don’t know what would 
have happened. Dave was tryin’ to hold off with his 
hands, and he couldn't hold her We was under the 
counter and the sloop comin’ down.” 

It was such a narrow clip that each surfman of 
them, in the excess of his emotions, inwardly anointed 


the sloop’s crew \ ith hi 


choicest epithets of damna 
thon The keeper promptly ordered the rescued men 
to the bottom of the bout 

Captain and pilot still waited maddeningly on the 


lifeboat, with ten men 


to serve as ballast 


sloop, While the peril of the 


abourd and seas increusing, was compounding second 
by second 
'* ordered the keeper. 


said the captain 


“Git in the bout 
We want to take our clothes,” 
gulped down his uproarious feelings as 


’ Then, as the cap 


The keeper 
Well as he was able Cast off! 


tuin made no move to obey Cut 


OW this is a hard game, mark you: Having 
N braved death once for a man and found him 
an ass, who rates a clothes bag or his vessel 
higher than his life or yours, then deliberately to 
face death a second time for that same ass 
The four seamen were landed and sent to the sta 
tion to get warm. One of them had occupied himself 
from vessel to shore—as is the wont of a scared man 
in a surfboat sending cries to heaven 


as the 


in alternately 
water slapped over him, and deseribing in 
crimson words the impassive surfmen who were keep 
ing him on his belly in the bottom of the boat 

Well, boys,” “empty the boat and 
we'll go back fer them other two damn fools That 


said the keeper 


sloop'll pound her keel off before morning.” 

This time the boat approached the dangerous vessel 
As soon 
as the boat was within hailing distance, the keeper 
rouredy “Cut the mainsheet!” If this had been done 
the witkl would have swung the boom far forward 
and away from the approaching boat. But the men 
did not eut 


more athwartships instead of from the stern 
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yelled: “We're comin’ head on! 


Then the keeper 
Stand ready to jump!” 

Slowly the boat pulled up, but captain and pilot 
did not jump. <A sea washed the boat back. 
Then his voice rang 
“Next time 
leave you!” 


“Damn ’em,” said the keeper. 
pieces by the wind. 
If you don’t 
called Pent. 

You stand ready with 


out, cut in 
git in this boat. 
“Look out for the boom!” 
“T’'ll look out fer the boom. 
the boat hook.” 


SEA raced around the vessel's stern, caught the 
A lifeboat and swung it toward the boom, which 

at the same instant went into the water. Back 
rolled the vessel to windward and up snapped the 
boom. Like a quick hand it caught under the cork 
belt of the boat and turned it bottom up, with the 
gunwale across the keeper’s back. 

The next sea lifted the sloop herself, which was 
stark light: and the wind, sweeping along the bar, 
tore her off the are of the bar (a rare occurrence) 
and sent her surging away into the night. 


Pent comments as he 


“That was a queer thing.” 
talks to me about it all. “As if that 
trick—jist fer that 


vessel came 
ashore there jist to play that 
one purpose. The minute *twas done, off she goes. 
Founder? Lord, no! no sich devil sloop as the Sireet 
tlice ain’t goin’ to founder. She had other tricks to 
play Turns up in Boston two days later Cap'n never 
Met him one day three 


wrote a word to ask about us 
vears after, out on Railroad Wharf—great big feller, 
is shoulders, fist on him like 
a club, could’ve et me up. ‘Well, Cap'n,’ 
Walked all the way to the 
wasn't no 


hend down between h 
says I, 
mart one!’ 


wharf with him, tellin’ him he 


jure a 
head of the 
better’n a brute. He never opened his hed. 

Six men clung to the bottom of the capsized life 
boat, rolling in the trough of the sea a quarter mile 
from shore. Three times they had righted the boat 
and started to climb in, and each time the next sea 
They hung in a row on the weather 


ripped its keel 
my 


had capsized it 


side of the boat, and their fingers ! 
Before them the white eve of Highland Light, open 
ing. closing, marked the seconds of time Between 
seas the men’s feet touched the bar—as if the ocean 
would say: Ha! Ha! There is solid earth. Feel it! 
Take another whiff of your Sacred Cheese of Life, 
Then a ferocious body, 


which you shall eat no more 
tawny with roiling sands, would rise behind its vice 
tims and hurl itself upon them with the weight and 


carrying power of an avalanche 


SUALLY each of these malevolent rushes of the 
U ocean would wrench loose at least one of the six 
men and somersault him clear over the boat 

and beyond it 
To the keeper, with his injured back (his spine 
was hurt and two ribs cracked, so they found after 
have been like staggering 


know the 


ward), the struggle must 
through flames. The other men did not 
keeper was hurt “He didn't say 
didn’t know then. He kept 
fer the boys. ‘Git take it on your 
back,’ he’d say.” 

His opportunity was beside him 


nothin’, nor we 
nothin’ watchin’ out 


over here and 


Without knowing 
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They got the boat off, 

second trial. She was 

lighter and better for that 

sea. The keeper stood look- 

ing out to sea, watching them, 
big tears rollin’ down his cheeks 


it he was binding a crown upon his head—-shaming 
those who had not hesitated to spit at him. 

“If we had a pair of oars we could lash them amid 
ships and keep the boat from turning over.” But the 
only oar was the steering oar, which had jammed 
fast under a thwart, with its blade, held by its strap, 
projecting from the stern. 

“Cap'n, gimme a chew o’ tobacco.” 

“Keep it,” said the keeper, passing his plug, “till 
we git ashore.” 

“I got that piece of tobacco to home yit,” Vent tells 
me gravely, “wrapped as if ’twas gold. I took a bite 
and shoved the rest in my jacket pocket, and it’s goin’ 
in the casket with me when I go. I make ‘em laugh 
when I say I’m goin’ to hand it back to the keeper. 
But it’s goin’ with me jist the same.” 

For almost an hour the men stayed by the boat, 
hoping it would drift ashore, while the ocean harried 
them with a persistent and awful design—the design 
of drowning them. It constantly threw them from the 
boat; it numbed them with an icy chill: it hung bags 
of sand upon them—driving the sand, grain by grain, 
into every fiber of their clothing: it clogged ears and 
nostrils with the sand; and it held the boat in the 
grip of a lateral current which drove it directly along 
the bar, a quarter mile from shore. Between seas 
the men’s feet touched the bar Ha! Ha! There 
is your solid earth! Feel it! But know that you 


shall nevermore walk thereon. 


MAN will not live long if vou put him down in 
A the oceans—not unless he’s got courage How 
long he lasts depends on. how much courage he 
has, exactly, if he is strong and hearty. 
“The didn't 
come out of no tea kittle—they was cuttin’ six-inch 


“We was wet,” Pent pursues, wate 
ice ashore the day before. We had all we could do 
I kept sayin’: ‘I kin git ashore—I kin make it.’ If 
once T'd thought maybe I couldn't I'd ‘a’ been a gone 
boy. Thoughts? It was like lookin’ in a mirror or a 
wheel goin’ round. But mostly it was Mary and the baby 
iu my mind I knowed if T didn’t git ashore she'd be 
a dead woman, so I knowed I had to git ashore.” 

I have often wondered what the keeper’s thoughts 
were out there. For months his one wish had been: 
a chance—his chance to prove himself, to get that 
shadow off his name 

“It is to be regretted,” the official report had said 
of the Sarah kK. Mills affair, 
was not equal to his efforts.” 
broken body, pitting sheer, naked will and courage 


that the keeper's success 

Was he now, with his 
against the ocean in grim determination that here 
should be success—that somehow he would see his 
crew and himself ashore? 

“What would vou have been thinking,” I asked Pent, 
“in the keeper’s place?” 

“I'd have been thinkin’ that I had to git ashore.” 

Problems in psychology never bother Vent He al 
Ways sees his objective point and makes for it direct 

“But if vou had been the before 
failed 

disaster 


responsible one 
defeated by volunteers—and now this capsize 
Your reputation, man! 
“Reputation ! No, sir! I wouldn’t have thought 
not till I got back on the beach. 
(Concluded on page 24) 


about no reputation 
Time enough for that then. 















































Democratic E. conomy 


ERTAIN DOCUMENTS and extracts from documents make 
clear the argument upon which the Democrats are very much 
on the defensive at this moment. The first is from the national 


platform adopted by the Democratic Convention at Baltimore which 
nominated Wooprow WItLson: 

We denounce the profligate waste of the money wrung from the people by op- 
pressive taxation through the lavish appropriations of recent Republican Con- 
gresses, which have kept taxes high and reduced the purchasing power of the 
people’s toil. We demand a return to that simplicity and economy which befits a 
democratic government and a reduction in the number of useless offices, the 
salaries of which drain the substance of the people. 

To this declaration emphasis was added by yet another expression, the 
last line of the platform, phrased in consciously solemn words: 

Our pledges are made to be kept when in office. 

Pass now to the actual figures of appropriations during the time the 
Democrats have had control of Congress: 


EEC ann ee ee eee ee $978,521,08S7 
OL eae hae eam wae e ees 995,799,462 
ee Sha ES AL ene naa eae 988,353,340 
ee ee as aden Che eee eee eek + 4.04 1,057 ,605,694 
I. Ae ee ee ee err | ee eT ee 1,089,408, 777 


That these figures tell the truth, that they are the sort of statistics 
which reflect the spirit as well as the letter, is proved by some words 
uttered by one of the ablest Democrats in the House, Congressman 
Joun J. Firzceratp of Brooklyn. Congressman FirzGeraLp has been 
chairman of the Appropriations Committee ever since the Democrats 
came into power. Before that, while the Republicans were in power, 
he was the leading Democratic member of the committee. His entire 
connection with the Appropriations Committee has been marked by 
earnest effort to restrain Government extravagance. These words were 
uttered by him in a spirit of despair: 

I am looking now at Democrats who seem to take amusement in soliciting 
votes on the floor of the House to overturn the Committee on Appropriations in 
its efforts to carry out the pledges of the Democratic platform. They seem to take 
it to be a huge joke not to obey their platform and to make ridiculous the efforts 
of the members of our party who do try to live up to the promises they made 
to the people. ... 

We charged the Republicans for twelve years of my service in the House under 

Republican administration with being grossly extravagant and reckless in the ex- 
penditure of the public money. I believed that charge to be true. I believed that 
my party, when placed in power, would demonstrate that the charges we had 
made in good faith were true. We are entitled to the help and to the support of 
the members on this side of the House in honest efforts to carry out the pledges 
of the Democratic party, and in our attempts to show that what we charged in 
order to get into power was true. We have not had that support. Our Democratic 
colleagues have not given that support to us thus far during this session of 
Congress. They have unnecessarily piled up the public expenditures until the 
Democratic party is becoming the laughingstock of the country. 
These facts ought to be driven home everywhere. Some people shout 
that the Democrats ought to be reelected as a “vote of confidence for 
President WiLson.” Our own view is that some Democrats ought to 
be reelected and some ought to be defeated. The politician or editor or 
party leader who can give out blanket advice in the words “vote for 
a Democratic Congressman” doesn’t appeal to our discrimination. 
There are 435 Congressional districts, spread over a pretty large terri 
tory. No generality can apply to all of them. The best advice is to 
vote in each district for a good man, regardless of his party. A good 
man, to-day, is one who has so impressed himself on his community 
that his neighbors would intrust their private affairs to him and 
and feel sure that he would administer the trust with prudence, 
good judgment, and—most important of all just now—economy. 


The Extravagance Tax 

RESIDENT WILSON, in his message asking Congress to vote 
P a special tax, pointed out that the falling off in revenue during 
the month of August was something between ten and eleven million 
dollars. There was such a falling off, but was it due to the war or 
was it a natural result of the Democratic fiscal system? Congress 
man Puitie Camrpre tt of Kansas seems to have a sound argument 
on his side when he points out that 
the President referred only to the falling off in our revenues for the month of 
August of this year, after the war in Europe began. If he had been disposed to 
give Congress and the country all the information he had in his possession he 
could have stated that under the tariff bill passed by this Congress on the third 
day of October last the revenues had been constantly falling off. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] For the month of January, 1914. the failure of revenue 
amounted to $5,806,044.26. For the month of February the falling off in revenue 
amounted to $9,095,512.13, almost as much as in the month of August, to which 
the President pointed with so much alarm from this rostrum a few days ago 
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The reduction of the tariff on imports by Witson and the Democrats 


was one of the soundest pieces of legislation passed in this country 
for many years, even though it was awkward and loose in detail, and 
caused several unnecessary injustices. The Demgcrats anticipated 
that the income tax would supply the deficiency that the reduction 
of the taxes on imports caused; but the income tax failed to amount 
to as much as the Democrats hoped for. That is the real reason for 
the so-called war tax. The answer to all this is that the Democrats 
were just as earnestly pledged to economy as they were to tariff re- 
duction. If they had enforced economy at the same time that they 
enforced tariff reduction, there would be no need for a war tax. 


The New York Governorship ' 

Hk DEMOCRATIC CANDIDATE, Giynn, in spite of past 

dalliance with Tammany, is likely to be favored because of his 
proved record of efficient administration and his instinet for economy 
in public affairs. These are the issues likely to seem to the average 
voter to be most important in our present economic and business con- 
dition. GLyYNN’s Republican opponent, Mr. WuHirman, and his Pro- 
gressive opponent, Mr. Davenrort, both happen not to have had the 
good fortune to have this experience. They may have an instinct for 
economy and efficient administration of public affairs, but the voters 
have not had a chance to find this out. Those who lay most emphasis, 
not on economy, but on resistance to the machines on the whole, will 
probably prefer to vote for the Progressive, Mr. Davenvorr. Mr. 
WuitrMan has been a thoroughly good District Attorney, but the 
points made against him by Mr. Roosrverr are true; namely, that 
he did once accept a Tammany nomination for District Attorney, 
thereby giving silent assistance to Tammany in a year when the 
people of New York City had the best chance in a generation to over- 
throw Tammany and when all good citizens ought to have united in 
that effort. (In fairness, it ought also to be said that during the 
same year Mr. WHITMAN, as District Attorney, energetically dispatched 
a large number of Tammany policemen and petty politicians to jail.) 
It is also true that, in the matter of fighting the bosses, Mr. Wuirman 
has been disposed, in Mr. Roosevevr’s phrase, “to run with the hare 
and hunt with the hounds.” He never deferred improperly to the 
political bosses, but also he zealously ran away from opportunities 
presented to him to repudiate the bosses. Mr. Wuirman has been 
an energetic and efficient public official. But so has Mr. Davenport, 
and the Progressive candidate has the added qualification of a long 
and whole-hearted opposition to the bosses, both within the Repub- 
lican party and as a Progressive. 


**Thou Art a Jewel’’ 
. I ‘WO DISTINGUISHED GERMANS are speaking: 


Americans object to the exten- We have the same right to Posen that 
sion of territory by force. Germany we have to Silesia. If you contest the right 
has never done that.—Dr. B. DERN- of conquest you cannot have read the his- 


BURG, formerly Colonial Secretary of tory of your own country. It is thus that 
the German Empire, in 1914. states are formed.—BIsMaArcK, in 1873. 

Which is your bet, Dr. Derneure or Dr. Bismarck? There is a lot of 
bunco getting into print these days, and Dr. Derneure’s very clever 
letters are part of it. Another part is Great Britain’s newly discov- 
ered solicitude for the smaller nations. She has discovered, it seems, 
that civilization reaches its highest flowering in the smaller states— 
and this has certainly been true in Athens, in the Low Countries, in 
Denmark with its cooperative dairies, even in Treland which, without 
Home Rule, has contributed to English literature the best poetry and 
the best drama of the last generation. England discovered the impor- 
tance of small countries in the matter of culture soon after Germany 
violated Belgian neutrality, and not in 1899, when the second Boer 
War began. But why demand consistency? It is not too late for 
England to learn something about the importance of little countries, 
and not too late fer Dr. Derneure and the German militarists to 
learn something about the unhealthfulness of attempting foreign con 
quest in the twentieth century. Dr. Derneura might well reread 
an excellent play by one named Sciui_uer—suspected nowadays of 
being a Belgian sympathizer. The play’s name is “William Tell.” 
Repotru speaks for Belgium; Gess_ter speaks for himself. Here is 
a bit of dialogue: 


Rupoteu: But this nation has its rights 


Gessxier: This is no time to test them in the balance. Issues of creat moment 
are under way. The Imperial House must grow. What the father gloriously be 
gan the son will bring to a conclusion. This little people bars our path. One 


way or another, it must submit. 
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Killing Men by Machinery 

HOSE WHO CARE ABOUT FACTS will find food for thought 

in the official reports of a recent naval victory (or disaster) in 
the North Sea. A submarine with a crew of eight or nine men attacks 
and sinks three cruisers carrying about 2,200 men. Of these latter 
some 1,400 are drowned. These men were not challenged to fight; they 
were not summoned to surrender; they are murdered wholesale while 
asleep in their bunks—cheaply, expeditiously, and with a minimum of 
risk to those who destroyed them. That is modern war. The affair 
described is discussed at great length by naval experts, who argue 
whether battleships are obsolete. The 


Who’s Who on the Gridiron 


HIS FALL more and more colleges are swinging into line with 

the plan to number the players on their football teams so that 

the spectators may be able to find out the identity of anyone at any 
time. This reform is well worth while. for eyesight has its limits, 
and there is plenty to watch without having to peer at faces in an 
effort at recognition. Last year Coach Havenron of Harvard was 
quoted as pooh-poohing the idea, intimating that he did not wish 
to “commercialize” football by adopting any such plan. This 
would sound better if the sum now paid in for tickets to one big 
game did not come so close to 





“victors” are lauded and decorated, 
and take their place in the world’s 
news. BLACKBEARD would understand 
that victory and approve it, so would 
ArTILA, So would Nero, but we should 
like to see a board of naval strate- 
gists trying to explain these modern 
methods to Sir Poitier SipNey or New 
son or Bayarp. The modern world is 
more practical than chivalrous. 
The Death Rate for Authors 
_— FROM THE PART which 
the war will play in literature 
as furnishing material for poets and 
others, what effect will it have on ex- 
isting reputations? <A shrewd friend 
of ours thinks it is the death knell of 
BERNARD Saw, whose wit will all 
the more seem heartless and whose 
plays will appear more than ever un- 
real. Will Straw be alone in pass- 
ing out of the picture? 


The Third City in America 
UENOS AIRES has long had the 
most beautiful street in Amer- 

ica, the finest theatre, and the best 

equipped newspaper plant. We have 
been reconciled to these things. But 
how does Philadelphia like the fact 
that the pride of Argentina now 





$100,000. Besides, Mr. Haveurton, 
kindly bear in mind the fact that, 
unlike yourself, most old grads. see 
only one game and are, of course, 
unable to recognize the players. Be- 
cause their opportunities are less, is 
that any reason why their pleasure 
should be lessened? We hope that 
the movement to identify players will 
include every college this fall. 


Drawing the Line 
gichaae EVER, we don’t feel like 


advocating numbering the enti- 
ties of all confused groups. There’s 
Congress, for example. Undoubtedly 
spectators in the Senate gallery would 
be, gratified to identify instantly 
the jousters in the lists beneath. 
Probably ignorant onlookers would 
like to know just who the good 
knights are, when Sir GaALLINGEeR 
breaks a lance with that dashing old 
knight, Joun SuHare WILLIAMS—and 
generally gets unhorsed for his pains. 
Anyway, the Government already fur- 
nishes a key to the seats. Though, 
frankly, we rather fancy the picture 
of Penrose with a large 23 neatly 
affixed between his shoulder blades. 


Kansas to Kentuck 





leads her in population — ranking 
after New York and Chicago? Forty- 
five vears ago, when the first census 





was taken, Buenos Aires had a popu- 


General Boies Penrose Reports for Duty 


N ONE of the Kansas newspapers 

we read: 

What's this? Only 14 of Kentucky’s 120 
counties left “wet’? The land of mint juleps 








lation of 177,000. To-day the popu- 

lation numbers ten times that. We suspect it is the announcement 
that the Argentina capital is to have another subway that will sur- 
prise Philadelphians most of all. Somehow we North Americans have 
never thought of the countries south of us as requiring subways. It 
is worth the while of our papers to print more South American news 
at this time, to familiarize their readers with South American aims 
and achievements. If we are to make the most of our chance in that 
direction, we must know more of and more highly respect the coun- 
tries we would serve as bankers and manufacturers. 


Getting Real Civilized 
EK USED TO THINK that doctors were a sober-minded crowd 
of very useful citizens, their minds intent on science and the 
service of a suffering humanity, but this item almost unseats our belief: 
At the fiftieth annual convention of the Pennsylvania Homeopathic Medical 
Society, held at Wernersville, Pa., Dr. WiLi1AM F. Snow, secretary of the Ameri- 
can Social Hygiene Association, gave this recipe for kissing: 
Cut out a square of tissue paper. 
Subject it to a bath in a sanitary solution. 
Place over the mouth. 
Then: KISS. 
But don’t wear out the paper or break through. 
These precautions, Dr. Snow said, would make kissing safe. There was a 
Suggestion that throwing kisses might be safer. 
The doctor has failed humanity utterly in that he has not prevented 
the possibility of forgetting or confusing these directions. Moreover, 
he is giving directions for a practice of which he disapproves. This 
hardly seems ethical. His middle name is probably Fanrenuerr. 











and corn sweetness; the very citadel of the 
distillery business in America? Surrounded and captured by the Anti-Saloon League? 


Please page Marse Henry! 
But They Weren’t Non-Partisan in Baseball 


; FIVE THOUSAND Philadelphia voters—more than the 
total Democratic and Progressive registration combined—lescribe 
themselves as “nonpartisan.” It is a Philadelphia quack who exploits 
the beautiful sentiment: “There is Hope.” But he’s right. 


When the Heart Turns Home 
:* IS ABOUT THIS TIME OF YEAR that the dwellers in the 
country and in the country towns have it all over those who live 
(a careless use of the word!) in cities. In the cities it is merely cooler 
or chillier, but in the country one has assurance of a mighty change 
in the life of the earth and the passage of the seasons. Open fires now 
look good and smell good; there is a certain ripeness about the very 
dust of the road. A light gleaming through an unshaded window does 
not suggest a hot and odoriferous lamp, but a desirable place to read 
and rest. Home itself is twice as dear as one comes toward it in the 
magic of autumnal twilight instead of the glare of a summer after- 
noon. It is well worth taking long walks or rides just for the pleas- 
ure of getting back and finding out what there is for supper. The 
harvests are getting in—not simply an abundance of things to eat, 
but a visible evidence of the guard that human labor and foresight 
can throw about the objects of its love, a pledge of man’s conquest 
of the earth. Summer is gone, and it was very good with all its 
flowers, but these are the home days and much dearer to our hearts. 
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Thomas Hardy, the English novelist, who is a recognized authority on architec- 
ture, says that ‘‘much of what has gone from this fine structure has gone forever’ 
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The Giant Krupps Humble the Belgian Forts 


Hii Germans could have rounded up and captured King Albert’s little army 

in less than a month if the Belgians had depended mainly upon their heavy 
guns. At Antwerp and elsewhere the big Belgian forts could not cope with the 
giant Krupp guns used by the Germans. It was only in close-range fighting that 
the Belgians were really effective. When the Germans advanced upon Brussels the 
defenders blew up their own forts, one of which is seen in the circle above. 
German engineers are examining the wreckage with a view to remounting the gun. 
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When Guns Were No Respecters of Architecture 
6 he German plea that the bombardment of Rheims Cathedral was either ac 
cidental or unauthorized by superior officers may be taken with or without 
salt, but there is no lack of evidence that the great architectural masterpiece was 
irreparably damaged by shells from the Kaiser’s guns. The photograph at the left 
tells part of the story. It shows what happened to some of the carved images at 
the right side of the northwest door. The priceless stained glass of the Cathedral 
suffered most. Experts say that some of the windows are beyond restoration. 
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SWEEPING LONDON’S SKIES FOR BOMB-DROPPING ZEPPELINS. 
take them as a joke. Powerful searchlights are used « 
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Up to the hour we go to press Germany’s big military dirigibles have been a disappointment, but London is unable to 
very minute between dusk and daybreak, and thousands of people in the city have insured their lives and property against air-craft attacks 
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On the Crimson Line Before Antwerp = 
ie THE snapshot above three Belgian Some of the Belgians when struck had 
guns are seen pounding away at the spun round and fallen on their faces 
Germans at Termonde, on the outer line The modern bullet when it strikes a 
of Antwerp’s defenses Much of the most vital spot must bring death quickly and 
furious fighting in Belgium took place painlessly. There was no sign of agony; y 
in this locality The Germans were re some of these brave fellows were lying j 
pulsed several times during the battle there clutching their rifles, with eyes 1G 
which lasted a week or more. On Sep wide open, looking as if they were smiling. 4 
tember 28 the fire slackened after a y ae ‘ Y 
; . eet , : je y ? 4 rmans 4G 
force of German infantry was riddled by Saved by the Hated Ge U Vy) 
the Belgian artillery, and men from BELGIAN wounded in the fighting 1) 
behind the defenders’ line were pe! in front of Antwerp crawled into a V 
mitted to go over the battle field. Many sewer to keep from falling into the hands (7 
dead Germans were found within a of the despised enemy. German soldiers 1) 
few yards of the Belgian guns. The found him after he had been there six H 
London “Chronicle's” correspondent de days. The photograph in the circle H 
scribes the scene on the Belgian side: was snapped as he was being lifted out. Hy 
LY 
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German Luxuries in a 


Hole in the Ground 


[* a personal letter to friends in Paris 
a French cavalry officer said the other 
day that he and his fellow officers had 
to “cook their meals on splinters like 
savages.” Not so with the Germans, if 
the photograph at the left, taken in a 
trench not far from Antwerp, is descrip- 
tive of conditions along all the Kaiser's 
lines. These men are a little cramped 
as to space, but otherwise they seem to 
be enjoying all the comforts that could 
be expected in such circumstances. <A 
correspondent with the Germans in 
France says: “The German soldiers’ tray 
eling cooking stove is always on hand 
with something hot. Soldiers have often 
told me that these cooking stoves saved 
their lives.” The roof over the officers 
in this picture is supposed to be splinter 
proof—a safe protection from frag 
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ments of bombs bursting overhead. The 

trenches are constructed scientifically ii 
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The Submarine in Action 


LD HOLLAND, the American inventor of the 
modern submarine, died three months too 
soon. The sinking of the Hela would have 
been balm to his soul, and his kindly gray eyes 

would have glistened with emotion had he read of the 
two coughs and the consequent thuds of the two torpe- 
does of the #-9. as they struck the Hela’s bottom and 
sent the Kaiser’s cruiser to Davy Jones. And there 
stands authentically proven the world’s first submarine 
action; a live submarine striking, not a stupid old tar- 
get, but an enemy’s warship, in the murky dawn of a 
Sabbath morning—a joy to all those who go to sea in 
“subs,” to the memory of Jules Verne and the doughty 
Captain Nautilus. And now the fate of the Hela has 
been followed by the sinking of three British cruisers 
—the Aboukir, Hogue, and Cressy. At this writing 
the heavier with submarines the 
Germans. 

(Since the above was written, the testimony of eye- 
witnesses seems to prove that the Pathfinder also was 
sunk by a submarine, though no victorious official re- 
ports from Germany substantiate the evidence.) 

This is a great game and everybody wants a look. 
A handful of American naval officers are standing easy, 
waiting for the Admiralty to let them at least see an 
inning of something at sea. Instead they are sad 
faced and cussing and watching the recruits drill in 
the London parks or in the shadow of St. James. Just 
because the lords thus far wish to the 
“lessons” of the naval actions to themselves and not 
let the American navy pick up even a pinch of “dope,’ 
not even our naval constructor can enter a dockyard 
and with his own eyes see a shell hole inadestroyer. And 
from every other neutral country the naval attachés 
are all waiting for the curtain to rise over the great 
drama of the North Sea, where the final verdict of what 
is what in naval construction is about to be passed. 


This War Will Decide 


score belongs to 


sea keep 


’ 


HE dreadnought is already of yesterday; the 
seagoing submarine but of last night; the 
10,000-yard torpedo has just been born. Which 


will be worth while and which will go to the scrap 
heap becomes the grave question before the jury of 
navies. Millions and millions are at stake. It is all 
so amazingly new, almost crude in its infancy, this 


By Henry Reuterdahl 


ILLUSTRATION BY THE AUTHOR 


game of torpedoes and of hits per gun per minute. 
Proving-ground experiment is all very well; target 


practice is better. But how will the whole thing work 
in battle? There is the problem. 

The battle of the Sea of Japan, as well as previous 
affairs—this include Santiago, which was 
almost comic opera—has left the naval world groping 
in the dark as to the real future of sea fighting. And 
the navies, like gamblers, have staked their last dol- 
lars on the present gear of battle without having even 
a near knowledge as a for calculations. The 
naval war in the Far East was between two unequal 
Japanese inexperience versus Russian ineffi- 
ciency, as some one said. Tons of heavy projectiles 
were fired, but no first-class armor was penetrated. 
Hundreds of torpedoes were expended, but no ships 
were sunk directly. 

So now all the hands who have the semitheoretical 


does not 


basis 


forces 


knowledge of the proving grounds, maneuvers, and 
battle ranges are looking seaward, waiting for the 


great smash which they hope will forever settle the 
value of the different fighting tools of the sea. 


Ships and the Man 


, I SHE game is still young, the war is 
months old, but some of the “lessons” 
clusions—are already at hand. 

First, now as even in the days of Nelson, the man 
is the thing. The tool The Kaiser’s 
navy is without fighting experience and minus tradi- 
tion; it has not the inherent feeling, like that of the 
British, that the wet. The finest of 
battle cruisers, turned tail and bolted, pursued by the 
light cruiser Gloucester. The ten 11-inch guns of the 
Germans should in less than five minutes have pulver- 
ized the little Gloucester, who had nothing but four 
sixes plus some 4-inch guns. The Goeben fighting to 
a finish, sinking with flying, would have set 
the pulses going in the hemmed-in battle fleet behind 
Helgoland, making glorious tradition and stimulus to 
Instead, the psychological effect of 


only two 
the con- 


is secondary. 


sea is Goeben, 


colors 


greater deeds. 
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SIX MILES 10 THE SOUTHWARD OF HELGOLAND there recently occurred the first submarine action in naval warfare. 
The image of the German protected cruiser Hela was reflected in the periscope of the submerged British submarine E-9. 

Very quickly the Hela heeled to starboard, her hull gaping. 
The E-9 escaped to England without even having been seen 


of British ‘‘subs’’ searched for prey. 


of some 4,000 yards the E-9 turned broadside and let drive first one, then a second, torpedo. 
crew were lost, though most were picked up by fishermes 





The crutse~ burst into flames and sank within an hour. 


the Goeben giving up the show without an honest 
. the crack ship of the German navy so in 
“funking,” may mean the future 

battles. The game of the sea knows no middle road: 

it is victory or defeat. But we hardly know what 
instructions were given the captain of the Goeben. 

The German naval officer is no physical coward— 
there is plenty of evidence as to that. But on both 
sides there is something “fishy.” The Goeben did not 
fight, the English fleet did not pursue. Instead, the 
German escaped, interned in Constantinople, and sold 
herself to Turkey. Thereupon two British admirals 
hauled down their flags and were called home. The 
French Admiral Lapeyrere became commander in chief 
of the allied fleet in the Mediterranean, and now a 
court of inquiry has just been called by England’s 
Lords of the Admiralty. Those who hanker for the 
“inside” story of the affair must wait a while; the 
three-stranded gossip of the‘present does not as yet 
make a whole yarn. 


‘scrap,” 


gloriously loss of 


Submarine Plus Aeroplane 
© FAR the campaign is interesting mainly in side- 
lights. The “to be or not to be” of the formida- 


ble dreadnought will not be decided until the 
clash of the big battle. But the novelty lies in the 
use of the submarine, for the first time a factor in 


naval warfare. , 

Just before the war Admiral Sir Percy Scott put 
a bomb in the naval world by declaring the useless- 
ness of the dreadnought and other surface-keeping 
ships, and that the submarine plus the aeroplane 
would become the instruments of to-morrow’s fighting. 
Now the modern submarine is a large, fairly habitable 
craft, of almost 1,000 tons, having four broadside tor- 
pedo tubes and two quick-firing guns. She is capable of 
making long distances. As yet it is slow, as fighting 
speed goes, and the modern torpedo is by no means 


infallible at long bowls. But then the “sub” lies in 
wait and is invisible, and under favorable conditions 
it can go practically alongside its victim. Thus the 


torpedoes cannot miss their mark. 

The strength of submarines balances almost even 
in the two countries. But Germany until lately did 
not “see” the submarine, and was the last of the great 


navies to develop the (Concluded on page 25) 


Early in the morning, the sea covered by fog, a group 
At a distance 
Many of the 
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Kansas—Where All Signs 


I had ever heard of 
I had ever met 
from Kansas, everything I had ever 


VERYTHIN“ 

Kansas, everyone 
imagined about Kansas, made me 
anxious to invade that State. With the 
exception of California, there was no State 
which I felt 
always 


about such a consuming curiosity. Kan- 
sas is, and State of freaks and 
wonders, of strange contrasts, of individualities strong 


has been, a 
and sometimes weird, of ideas and ideals, and of apoc 
ryphal occurrences, 

Just think what Kansas has been, and has had, and 
is! Think of the border warfare over slavery which 
began as early as 1855; of settlers, traveling out to 
overland from New England, 
of early struggles 


“pleeding Kansas’ 
merely to add their abolition votes ; 
with the soil, and of the final triumph. 
day the first wheat State, the fourth 
yalue of its assessed prop- 


Kansas is to 
State in the 


erty (New York, Pennsyl- 
yania, and Massachusetts 
only outranking it), and 


the only State in the Union 


which is absolutely free 


from debt. 
Contrariwise 


HAS a more Ameri 


T 
I can population, greater 


wealth and fewer mort 


gages per Capita, more 
women running for office, 


more religious conserva- 
tism, more political radi 
students in 


institu 


calism, more 
higher educational 
tions in proportion to its 
population, more homogene- 
ity, more individualism, 
and more nasal voices than 


any other State. As Colonel 


Nelson said to me: “All 
these new ideas they are 
getting everywhere else are 


old ideas in Kansas.” And 
why shouldn't that be true, 
since Kansas is the State 
of Sockless Jerry Simpson, 
William Allen White, Ed 
Howe, Walt Mason, Stubbs, 
Funston, Henry Allen, Vie 
tor Murdock, and Harry 
Kemp: the State of Susan 
B. Anthony, Carrie Nation, 
and Mary Ellen Lease—the 
who remarked that 
and more hell!” 
Kansas used to believe in Populism and free silver. 
It now believes in hot summers and a hot 
It is a prohibition State in which prohibition actually 
works: a State like 


Win ” 


Ellen 


less corn 


same sweet 


Mary 


“Kansas ought to raise 


hereafter 


nothing so much as some serip 


tural kingdom—a land of floods, droughts, cyclones, 
and enormous crops: of. prophets and of plagues. 
And in the last two items it has sometimes seemed to 
actually outdo the Bible by combining plague and 
prophet in a single individual: for instance, Carrie 
Nation: or again, Harry Kemp, “the tramp poet of 


kind of Carrie 
Only last year Kansas performed 


Kansas,” who is by way of being a 
Nation of convention. 
one of her biblical feats when she managed, somehow, 
to cause the water in the deep well supplying the town 
of Girard to turn hot. But that is nothing to what 
Do you remember the plague of- grass 


in the whole Bible is there to be found 


she has done. 
hoppers ? Not 
amore perfect pestilence than that one, which occurred 
1872. One day a cloud appeared before 
into a 


in Kansas in 
the sun. It came nearer and nearer and grew 
At midday it 
air, the 


strange, glistening thing. was dark as 
night. Then, from the 
menced to come, like a heavy rain. 
the ground. Railroad trains were stopped by 
They attacked the crops, which were just ready to be 


grasshoppers com 
They soon covered 
them 
harvested, eating every green thing, and even getting 
at the roots. Then, on the second day, they all arose, 
making a great cloud, as before, and turning the day 
black again. Nor ea 
or whither they 


n any man say whence they came 
departed. 


Home-Grown Philosophy 


MONG the homely philosophers developed through 
Kansas journalism several are widely known, 
most celebrated among them all being kd Howe 


of the Atchison “Globe,” William Allen &Vhite of the 
Emporia “Gazette,” and Walt Mason of the same paper. 


Howe is sixty years of age. He was owner and 
editor of the “Globe” for more than thirty years, 
but four years ago, when his paper gave him a net 
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Fail 





Chapter XI—Abroad At Home 


American Ramblings, Observa- 
tions and Adventures 





income of sixty dollars ner day, he turned it over 
to his son and retired to his country place, “Potato 


Hill,” where he issues occasional manifestoes. 
Some of Howe's characteristic paragraphs from the 





The campus seems to have ‘‘just growed.’’. . . Never- 
theless there is a sort of homely charm about the place, 
with its unimposing, helter-skelter piles of brick and stone 


“Globe” have been collected and published in book form, 
under the title, “Country Here are a 
few examples of his homely philosophy : 


Town Savings.” 
humor and 
qo many things go wrong that we are tired of 
becoming indignant. 

@ Watch the cold that 
wan you will feel and act when you are old, 
q@ There is nothing so well known as that we should 


flies on mornings: is the 


not erpect something for nothing, but we all do 
and call it hope. 

@ When half the men become fond of doing a thing, 
the other half prohibit it by lai. 

@ Sometimes I think that Tl have nothing to be thank- 
fulfor, but whenT remember thatlam not awoman 
Tam content. Anyone who is compelled to hiss a 
mean and pretend to like it is entitled to sympathy. 
@Somchow everyone hates to see an unusually 
It is like taking a bite out 
of a very fine-looking peach. 

@ What people say behind your back is your stand 
ing in the community in which you live. 


pretty girl get married. 


@A really busy person never knows how much he 

wcighs. 

Walt Mason is another Kansas philosopher-humorist. 
Readers of CoLiier’s will remember his recent article, 
published in this paper, life, particularly 
with regard to prohibition and its effects, in his “hum 
town,” Emporia. 

Emporia is probably as well known as any town of 
its size in the land. It Mason puts it, “ten 
thousand people, including William Allen White.” In- 
cluding Walt Mason, then, it must have about 
Mason’s article told how Stubbs, on becom- 


describing 


has, as 


eleven 
thousand. 
ing Governor of Kansas, enforced the prohibition laws, 
and of the fine effect of actual prohibition in Emporia. 
“No town in the world,” he declares, “wears a tighter 
lid. There is no drunkenness because there is nothing 
to drink stiffer than pink lemonade. You 
unicorn as soon as you will see a drunken man in the 


will see a 


By Julian Street 


Illustrated by Wallace Morgan 


streets of the town. Emporia has reared 
a generation of young men who don’t know 
what alcohol like, who have never 
seen the inside of a saloon. Many of them 
saw the outside of They go 

forth into the world to seek their fortunes 
without the handicap of an acquired thirst. All Em- 
poria’s future generations of young men will be sim- 
ilarly clean, for the town knows that a tight lid is the 
greatest 
attempt to pry it loose.” 

Having spent a year in the prohibition State of 
Maine, I was skeptical as to the feasibility of a prac- 
tical prohibition. Prohibition in Maine, when I was 
there, was simply a joke—and a bad joke at that, for 
it involyed bad liquor. Every man in the State who 
wanted drink knew where to get it, so long as he was 
satisfied with poor beer, or whisky of about the quality 
of spar varnish. Never have 


tastes 


never one. 


possible blessing and nobody will ever dare 


I seen more drunkenness 
than in that State. The 
slight added difficulty of 


getting drink only made 
want it more, and it 
seemed to me that, when 
they got it, they drank 
more at a sitting than they 
would have had liquor been 


meh 


more generally accessible. 


Teetotalism 

N KANSAS it is differ- 
] ent. There the law is 

enforced. Blind pigs 
hardly exist, and _ boot- 
leggers are rare birds who, 
if they persist in boot- 
legging, are rapidly con- 
verted into jailbirds. The 


New York 
printed, 
stating 


“Tribune” 
recently, a letter 
that prohibition is 
a signal failure in Kansas, 
that there is more drinking 
there than ever before, and 
that “under the seats of all 
the automobiles in 
there is a 


Kansas 
good-sized can- 
Whether there is 
drinking in Kansas 
than ever before, I cannot 
say. I do know, however, 
both from personal ob- 
servation and from reliable 
testimony, that there is practically no drinking in the 
portions of the State I visited. As I am not a prohi 
bitionist, this nonpartisan. But I may 
add that, after having seen the results of prohibition 
in Kansas, I look upon it with more favor. Indeed, I 
am a partial convert; that is, I believe in it for you. 
And your views on prohibition, I think 


me. teen.” 
Inere 


statement is 


whatever are 


you will admit that it is a pretty temperate State in 
which a girl can grow to womanhood and say what 
one Kansas girl said to me: that she never saw a 


drunken man until she moved away from Kansas. 
Every Man Has His Say in Kansas 


HREE religious manifestations occurred while 
I was in Kansas. A negro preacher came out 


with a platform declaring definitely in favor 


of a “hot hell,” another preacher affirmed that he 
had the answer to the “six riddles of the universe,” 
and William Allen White came out with the news 


that he had “got religion.” 
Now, if William Allen White of the Emporia “Ga- 


zette” really has done that, a number of consequences 
are likely to occur. For one thing, a good many Amer- 
icans who follow with interest Mr. White’s opinions 


are likely also to follow him in this; and if they fail to 
do se voluntarily, they are likely to get religion stuffed 
right down their throats. If White decides that it is 
good for them, they'll get it, never fear! For White's 
the kind of man who gives us what is good for us, even 
if it kills us. Another probable result of White's com- 
ing out in the “Gazette” in favor of religion would be 
the simultaneous appearance, in the “Gazette,” of anti- 
by Walt Mason. That is the 


religious propaganda 


way the “Gazette” is run. White is the proprietor 
and has his say as editor, but Walt Mason, who is 
associated with him on the “Gazette.” also has his 


from being dictated by the 
White. for instance, suf- 
Mason does not. White is a progressive; Mason 
White believes in the commission form 
Mason does not. 


say, and his say is far 


publisher. favors woman 
frage: 
a standpatter. 
of government, has; 


Governor of 


which Emporia 
believes in White for 
White. himself, 


Kansas, 
that 


Mason 


whereas protests passionately 





Pre-eminent in Every Respect 


The Overland is one of the handsomest cars in the world. 
Its modish and modern, full stream-line body 
design, while possessing inherent grace, artistic 
beauty and exquisite style, has, above every- 


thing else, symmetrical simplicity. The new 
hood is slightly sloped; the new fenders 
are crowned and the new radiator’s edge is 
rounded. 


The Overland is one of the easiest riding cars. 
The newly long, improved and 
undérslung rear springs absorb every shake 
and shock. ‘Their unusual flexibility and elas- 
ticity make shock absorbers useless, for they 
eliminate every jar and jolt, insuring smooth, 


designed, 
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even and perfect riding comfort under the 
most severe conditions. 


The Overland is one of the most comfortable cars. 
The new upholstery, while of the highest 
quality, has, in addition, greater depth and 
softness. The seat backs are also higher. 
There are larger tires, divided front seats, 
and considerably more width and leg room in 
the new tonneau. 


The Overland is one of the most convenient cars. 
All electric switches are located on a little 


control box situated on the s 
within natural reach of the d 
changing your driving positio 
touching a little button, yo 
car, switch on or off the hea 
dash lights, and sound the p 
tric signal. 

The Overland is one of the m 
Electrically equipped throug 
able rims with one ™ ext 
magneto, independent # start: 
system, built-in ventilting t 
mohair top and boot, Magnet 
curtain box and practicilly eve 
convenience. 


THE WILLYS-OVERLAND COMPANY, TOLEL 


THE WILLYS-OVERLAND OF CANADA, LIMITED, HAMILTON, ONT. | 





24, 


d on the steering column, 
ch of the driver. Without 
ing position, and by simply 
button, you can start the 
off the head, side, tail and 
yund the penetrating elec- 


e of the most complete cars. 
ed throughout, demount- 
e mM extra, high tension 
ent # starting and lighting 
ntiliting type windshield, 
ot, Magnetic speedometer, 
ctically every other modern 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


ONT. 
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Yet this is but a meagre description of 
Model 80—the latest and greatest Overland of 
all. To fully appreciate its innumerable ad- 
vantages go to our nearest dealer and see for 
yourself. 

We feel perfectly justified in advising you 
to buy no other car until you have first ex- 
amined, ridden in and carefully compared the 
merits, value and quality of this car with the 
corresponding points of any other. 
be brought home to you the full realization of 
the exceptionally high Overland quality but 
the remarkably low price. 

Dealers in practically every city and town in 
the world. 


Handsome catalogue on 


address Dept. 6. 











A FEW 1915 FEATURES 


Motor; 35 h. p. 

New full stream-line body 

Tonneau; longer and 
wider 

Greater comfort 

Instrument board in cowl 
dash 

Individual front seats, 
high backs 

Upholstery; deeper and 


Thermo-syphon cooling 
no pump needed. 

Five-bearing crankshaft 

Rear-axle; floating type 

Rear springs; extra long, 
and underslung, 
elliptic 

Wheel base; 114 inches 

Larger tires; 34 inch x 4 
inch 
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softer Demountable rims—one 7); js (he car ; 
Windshield; rain-vision, extra solectad Gn’ tie 
, ventilating type, built-in Left-hand drive—center ~°’ dees - es 
Then will Crowned fenders control Rice Leaders of | 
Electric starter—Electric Body:—-beautiful new (the World Asso- } 
lights Brewster green finish -jafjon as prizes 4 
Electric horn Mohair top and boot 4 
. ° . . for the leading * 
All electric switches on High-grade magnetic , Ps ‘ 
steering column speedometer. Robe ‘@/esmen of the 
High-tension magneto— rail, foot rest and’cur- Wor/d. 4 
no dry cells necessary tain box 
PRICES F. 0. B. TOLEDO, OHIO CANADIAN PRICES F. 0. B. HAMILTON, ONT. iN 
Fi Passenger Touring Car . $7075 Five Passenger Touring ¢ . $7425 } 
: ) T Passenger Roadster . $7050 Two Passenger Roadster . $7 300 \ 
request. Please four Passenger Coupe $1000 Four Passenger Cous $2750 i 
Five Passenger Touring Car Model 3 S50 Five Passenger Touring Ca 18 $7125 i 
Two Passenger Roadster \Model 81 f Two Passenger Roadster \M S7 - «+ $1005 ; 
aaa settee aniletls i es, ~ anllatatbe doe ae alll 
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the “Gazette” is 
against “that man 
White.” 

Says a “Ga 
zette” editorial, 
apropos of a 
movement to 
nominate White 
on the Progressive 


ticket : Pe . $5 


“We are onto 
that mas White. r : 
Perhaps Fhe pays 
his debts. He may 
be kind to his 
family. 1] at he is 
not the man to 
run for Governor. 
ind if he is a 
candidate for Gov- 
ernor or for any 
other office, we 
propose to tell the 
truth about him— 
how he robbed the aa nd 
county with a 
padded printing 
bill, how he 
offered to trade 
off his support to 
a Congressman for 
a Government 
building, how he 
blackmailed good 
citizens and has 
run a bulldozing, 
disreputable news- 
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- ™ The Eldridge House 
? stands on a corner of 
the wide avenue known 
as Massachusetts, the 
principal street, which, 
like the town itself, in 
dicates in its name a 
New England origin. 
Lawrence was named 
for Amos Lawrence, the 
Massachusetts abolition 
¥ ist, who, though he never 

ot visited Kansas, gave the 
fy first ten thousand dollars 
toward the = establish 

ment of the university. 


A Hotel Meal 


LIGHTING _ before 
A the hotel, I no- 
ticed a building, 
diagonally opposite, 
bearing the sign, Bower- 
sock Theatre. Billboards 
before the theatre an 
nounced that Gaskell & 
McVitty (Ine.) would 
present there a drama 
tization of Harold Bell 
Wright’s “Shepherd of 
the Hills.” As I had 
never seen a dramatiza- 
tion of a work by Ameri- 
ca’s best-selling author, 
nor yet a production by 
Messrs. Gaskell & Me- 
Vitty (Inec.), it seemed 
to me that here was an 


paper in this town ; fe . a opportunity to improve, 
for twenty years, Even at sea the great bowl of the sky had as at one great bound, 
and has grafted never looked so vast to me. Here land was nothing to the sky my knowledge of the 


off business men 
and sold fake mining stock and advocated anarchy 
and assassinations. 

“These are but a few preliminary things that occur 
to us as the moment passes. We shall speak plainly 
hereafter. A word to the wise gathers no moss.” 


Two Men of Wit 


, ] SHAT is the way they run the Emporia “Gazette.” 
It is a kind of forum in which White and Mason 
air their different points of view, for, as Mason 

said to me: “The only public question on which White 

and I agree is the infallibility of the groundhog as a 

weather prophet.” 

White and Colonel Nelson of the Kansas City “Star” 
are great friends and great admirers of each other. 
One day they were talking together about politics. 

“T hear,” said Colonel Nelson, “that Shannon [Shan- 
non is the Democratic boss of Kansas City] says he 
wants to live long enough to go to the State Legisla 
ture and get a law passed making it only a misde- 
meanor to kill an editor.” 

“Colonel,” replied White, “I think such a law would 
be too drastic. I think editors should be protected 
during the mating season and while caring for their 
young. And, furthermore, I think no man 
should be allowed to kill more editors at 
any time than he and his family can eat.” 


The Seat of Learning 


T WAS about one o’clock in the afternoon 
I when my companion and I alighted from 

the train in Lawrence, Kas., the city in 
which the Quantrell massacre occurred, as 
mentioned in the preceding chapter, and the 
seat of the University of Kansas. 

An automobile hack, the gasoline equiva 
lent of the dilapidated horse-drawn station 
hack of earlier times, was standing beside 
the platform. We consulted the driver about 
luncheon. 

“You kin get just as good eaiing at the 
lunch room over by the other station,” he 
said, “as you kin at the hotel, and ‘twon’t 
cost you so much. They charge fifty cents for 
dinner at the Eldridge, and the lunch room's 
only a quarter. You kin get anything you 
want to eat there—ham and eggs, potatoes, 
all such as that.” 

Somehow we were suspicious of the lunch 
room, but as we had to leave our bags at 
the other station, we told him we would look 
it over, got in, and drove across the town. 
The lunch room proved to be a_ one-story 
wooden structure, painted yellow, and sup 
porting one of those “false fronts,” represent 
ing a second story, which one sees so often 
in little Western towns, and which of all 
architectural follies is the worst, since it de 
ceives no one, makes only for ugliness, and 
is a sheer waste of labor and material. We did not 
even alight at the lunch room, but, despite indications 
of hurt feelings on the part of our charioteer, in 
sisted on proceeding to the Eldridge House and lunch 
ing there, cost what it might. 


ing scenery, an air of sadness and desolation 


theatre. One of the keen- 
est disappointments of my trip was the discovery that 
this play was not due in Lawrence for some days, as 
I would even have stopped a night in the Eldridge 
Ilouse, if necessary, to have attended a performance— 
especially a performance in a theatre bearing the 
poetic name of Bowersock. 

Rendered reckless by my disappointment, I retired 
to the Eldridge House dining room and ordered the 
fifty-cent luncheon. If it was the worst meal I had on 
my entire trip, it at least fulfilled an expectation, for I 
had heard that meals in Western hotels were likely to 
he poor. It is only just to add, however, that a num 
ber of sturdy men who were seated about the room ate 
more heartily and vastly than any other people I have 
seen, excepting German tourists on a Rhine steamer. 
I envy Kansans their digestions. For my own part, I 
was less interested in my meal than in the waitresses. 
Has it ever struck you that hotel waitresses are a 
race apart? They are not like other women; not 
even like other waitresses. I am reminded that, 
as Owen Johnson has so truly said, American 
writers are not permitted the freedom which is 
accorded to their Gallic brethren. There is, I trust, 
nothing improper in making mention of the strik- 
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by daylight. Luncheon at the Eldridge suggests, in 
this respect, a first night at the Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York, and if it is like that at lunch 
eon, What must it be at dinner? Do they wear tiaras 
and diamond stomachers? I regret that I am unable 
to say, for, immediately after luncheon, I kept an ap 
pointment, previously made, with the driver of the 
auto hack. 

“Where do you boys want to go now?” he asked my 
companion and me as we appeared. 

“To the university,” I said. 

“Students?” he asked, with kindly interest. 

Neither of us had been taken for a student in many, 
many years; the agreeable suggestion was worth an 
extra quarter to him. Perhaps he had guessed as much. 

The drive took us out Massachusetts Avenue, which, 
when it escapes the business part of town, becomes an 
agreeable, tree-bordered thoroughfare, reminiscent of 
New England. Presently our rattle-trap machine 
turned to the right and began the ascent of a hill so 
steep as to cause the driver to drop back into “first.” 
It was a long hill, too: we crawled up for several 
blocks before attaining the plateau at the top, where 
stands the University of Kansas. 


Kansas in Panorama 


"ee setting of the college surprised us, for, if there 
was one thing that we had expected more than 

another, it was that Kansas would prove abso 
lutely flat. Yet here we were on a mountain top—at 
least they call it Mount Oread—with the valley of the 
Kaw River below, and what seemed to be the whole 
of Kansas spread round about, like a vast panoramic 
mural decoration for the university—a maplike picture 
suggesting those splendid decorations of Jules Guerin’s 
in the Pennsylvania Terminal in New York. 

I know of no university occupying a more suitable 
position or a more commanding view, although it must 
be recorded that the university has been more fortu 
nate in the selection of its site than in its architecture 
and the arrangement of its grounds. Like other col 
leges founded forty or fifty years ago, the University 
of Kansas started in a small way, and failed entirely 
to anticipate the greatness of its future. The campus 
seems to have “just growed” without regard to the 
grouping of buildings or to harmony between them, 
and the architecture is generally poor. Nevertheless 
there is a sort of homely charm about the place, with 
its unimposing, helter-skelter piles of brick and stone, 
its fine trees, and its sweeping view. 

Service of the Western University 

T WAS principally with the purpose of visiting 
I the University of Kansas that we stopped in Law 

rence. We had heard much of the great, energetic 
State colleges, which have come to hold such an im 
portant place educationally, and in the general life 
of the Middle West and West, and had planned to 
visit one of them. 

Originally we had in mind the University of Wis 
consin, because we had heard so much about it; later, 
however, it struck us that everybody else had heard a 
good deal about it, too, and that we had better visit 
some less widely advertised college. We hit on the 
University of Kansas because Kansas is the most 
typical American agricultural State, and also because 
a Kansan, whom we met on 
the train, informed us that 
“In Kansas we are hell on 
education.” 

In detail I knew little of 
these big State schools. I 
had heard, of course, of the 
broadening of their activi 
ties to include a great vari 
ety of general State serv- 
ice, aside from their main 
purpose of giving some sort 
of college education, at 
very low cost, to young 
men and women of rural 
communities who desired 
to continue beyond the pub 
lic schools. IT must confess, 
however, that, aside from 
such great universities as 
those of Michigan and Wis 
consin, I had imagined that 
State universities were, in 
general, crude and ill 
equipped, by comparison 
with the leading colleges 
of the Fast. 


Facts 


F THE University of 
Kansas may, as I have 


been credibly informed, 


The little towns were far apart and had, like the surround- be considered a ty pical 


ing display of jewelry worn by the waitresses at 
the Eldridge House. All wore diamonds in their hair, 
and not one wore less than fifty thousand dollars’ 
worth. These diamonds were set in large hairpins, 
and the show of gems surpassed any I have ever seen 


The few buildings were of primitive form 


Western State university, 
then I must confess that 
my preconceptions regarding such institutions were 
as far from the facts as preconceptions, in general, 
are likely to be. The University of Kansas is any 
thing but backward. It is, upon the contrary, amaz 


ingly complete and (Continucd on page 30) 
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olitics in Illinois 


As Usual, the State is Threatening to Start Something <6 


24, 


for the Whole Nation to Finish 


HATEVER may be 
the stress and 
fury of the con- 
flict across the 
pond during the first week of 
November—and difficult as it may be for the war- 
beleaguered reader to escape the headlines conveying 
tidings from Alsace, Belgrade, Paris, Nancy, Blowale- 
goff, Gefiilltefische, and other popular morgues of the 
day—it will well repay the said reader to burrow deep 
into the vitals of his favorite newspaper on the morn- 
ing after election—far down into that crowded corner 
where politics, Mexican news, and other perfunctory 
stuff is now dumped—and read the results in Illinois. 
Illinois has a 
habit of starting 
discussions in her 
elections which the 
whole nation has to 
finish later on. As 
far back as 1858S she 
managed to start a 
little local fight be- 
tween Lincoln and 
Nouglas, which de- 
veloped two years 
later into a yawn- 
ing chasm between 
the North and the 
South. Later she 
produced and edu- 
eated a chap named 
tryan and planted 
him unostenta- 
tiously in Nebraska, 
where he rose, in 
1896, like a greenish 
cloud with a cop- 
per-colored tail, and, 
with the aid of his 
Illinois College ora- 
tory, blew the old- 
fashioned Democ- 
racy into almost 
unrecognizable — re- 
mains. Still later, 
owing to a sad lapse 
of morals over which the State is still blushing, it sent 
William Lorimer to the Senate. This was not in itself 
a remarkable thing, for other States have sent gentle- 
men similarly speckled. But in this case the Lorimer 
election proved so conclusively that the canonized 
writers of our Constitution could make mistakes that 
the nation hurriedly adopted the amendment calling 
for the direct election of Senators. <A horrible ex- 
ample was needed to accomplish in a few months what 
earnest reformers had struggled vainly over for thirty 
years, and, with its customary promptness and desire 
to please, Illinois produced the said example. 





Starting Something 
in the spring of 1912, to be exact—TIlli- 


ATER yet 
nois handed the nation food for 


thought. Most of us remember the situation at 
that time. There was said to be sporadic and super- 
ficial dissatisfaction throughout the Republican party 
that spring, and a few ill-natured ornithorhyncuses 
in the backwoods had attempted to run Colonel Roose- 
velt for the nomination again. However, by April 
the trouble had been smoothed out nicely. The solid 
South had declared for Taft. New York had stamped 
large, irregular holes in the Colonel’s hat. Indiana had 
ignored him. The postmasters of the nation were prac 
tically unanimous for the Administration. So were the 
State conventions. The peevishness and ill-humor of 
the past winter had been soothed within the ranks by 
whatever weapons were handy, and there was prac- 
tically no Roosevelt sentiment to be discovered with 
a microscope—when Illinois held its primaries. 

If Mount Lassan had gone off with a bang and bom- 
barded the Middle West with geological specimens, it 
couldn’t have caused more surprise than did those 
primaries. They were the most and farthest-reach 
ing primaries ever held. The owners and proprietors 
of the Republican party voted loudly for Taft, while 
the privates slipped around and rolled up a majority 
for Roosevelt which looked like a Swiss avalanche. 
It stunned the nation—and it started the whole fuss. 
If Illinois hadn’t amended its primary law by special 
session just before that fateful election, thus allow- 
ing each common plug voter to hold a national con- 
vention all by himself, the State would have sent an 


some more 


By George Fitch 


ILLUSTRATED BY F. G. 





Raymond Robins, the 
human firecracker 


almost solid Taft delegatton 
to Chicago, for all the ma- 
chinery was in Administra- 
tion hands. The Roosevelt 
boom would have perished 
for want of a means of expression, and the Republican 
party would now be a frayed but united minority, with 
fine chances in 1916. 

This brief sketch of the past is merely intended 
to show that Illinois usually succeeds in rocking the 
nation whenever it holds a family drag out within its 
borders. And now another election is approaching, 
and the innocent bystander beyond the borders is 
advised to hold tight and watch the results with care. 

This time it is Democracy which is 
2, watching affairs in Illinois with 
feverish anxiety. The Democratic 
party in the State is playing with 
) high explosives. If there is a rift 
in triumphant Democracy § any- 
where outside of Louisiana, it is in 
Illinois, where the loyal supporters 
of President Wilson are trying to 
nerve themselves up to the task of 
voting for Roger Sullivan for 
United States Senator. 


Pro and Con 


, ] ‘HE issues in Illinois are al 
most always men. Policies 
are moderately interesting, 

but they usually fade away and 

are lost sight of in the intensity 
of the struggle over the candidate. 

The Illinois way is to put up the 

man and then decide, in a struggle 

which rivals Liege in devastation, 
whether he is worthy of election 
or conviction. This year the tariff, 
the trusts, railroad regulation, the 
initiative and referendum, woman 
suffrage, and other minor squab- 
bling points have been entirely for- 
gotten beside the major issue, 
which is Sullivan himself. He is 

either a peril to the nation or a 

long-suffering patriot in search of 

and testimony is being 


COOPER 





a delayed reward; copious 
taken on either side. 

The with the Democrats is 
gressiveness. Sullivan himself laughs at this. Of 
course he is progressive. He voted for Wilson at 
saltimore. He has a deep and abiding interest in 
his fellow man. He is an upright and earnest citizen, 
and for all good legislation. Also, he has stood the 
gaff in Illinois Democracy long enough to be entitled 
proceeds. If he has good 
hopes for two decades, he is 
good Washington. All 
summer he has been touring the State, and if we can 
believe the Illinois newspapers who are enthusiastic 
for him, multitudes have wept as they pressed forward 
to clasp his hand. Sullivan is not an orator, but he 
has one of the warm- 
est and most reassur- 
ing handshakes in the 
business. 

Sullivan’s oppo 
nents laugh at the 
progressive question, 
They claim he 
is not nearly as pro- 
gressive as a pyra 
mid. They point out 
the fact that the so 
called Sullivan men 
in the Legislature are 
almost all veterans 
who voted for Lori- 
mer and glory in it, 
and that the most re- 
lentless opposition to 


issue Sullivan’s pro- 


to some of the net been 


enough to lead forlorn 


spring and 


enough to go to 


too. 


all progressive legis- 


L. Y. Sherman, the 


lation in the State . 
has come from this polysided 
bunch. They claim 


that Sullivan is merely a very rich poli 
tician, with large public-utility inter 
ests suspiciously resembling a trust, and 
that he would back up President Wilson 
with the same enthusiasm displayed by 
Italy in backing up Austria. As for Sul- 
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Roger Sullivan has one 
of the warmest hand- 
shakes in the business 


livan’s action in Balti- 
more, they claim it was 


taken only after the 
hopelessness of the 
Clark cause was ad- 


mitted, and then after 
the most earnest plead- 
ing by the delegation 
itself. 
Ordinarily 

would be a_ past 
For Sullivan was nominated by 
in the primaries. He is now the party candidate, 
and however undesirable he may have been a month 
ago to some Democrats, he should by all precedent 
be a sainted leader to every follower of Jefferson 
by this time. But this is where the aforementioned 
crisis comes in. There is a crack in Illinois Demoe- 
racy. A great many Democrats who opposed Sulli- 
van in the primaries did so with their goods packed 
and they are now moving rather 
ostentatiously out into the middle of the street and 
hunting for a new home. They have chafed, they 
declare, under Sullivanism ever since he took posses- 
sion of the State Convention in 1904 with the aid of 
a gavel in the hands of a henchman, threw out hos- 
tile delegations, grabbed the machinery, traded with 
Hearst for control of the State organization, and sent 
a delegation to the National Convention which re- 


this 
story as far as 


Democracy 
a fair-sized majority 


goes. 


up, so to speak, 


garded William J. Bryan as several degrees beyond 
anathema. Sullivanism has been an issue with them 
since then, and now that the Administration seems 


in danger of being inoculated with it they are 
through. They have turned the picture of Jefferson 
to the wall and have gone hence—legislators, leaders, 


and followers. 


Who Roger Sullivan Really Is 


HIS is a profoundly gloomy prospect for a party 

I which is just getting its first square meal in IIli- 
nois since 1892. In fact, the election of Wilson 

has brought the troubles of Illinois Democracy into very 
sharp relief. It isa party of two extremes, held together 
by an almost invisible middle. There was more hos- 
tility between the dry and radical Democrats and the 
little band of Chicago veterans controlled by Sullivan 
in the last Legislature than there was 
Republican and Progressive 
adding a 


between the 
which is 
The two 


delegations 


degree or si 


to the superlative! 


Democratic wings have been fighting together with 
all the esprit de corps 


and hearty accord of a 
German and a French- 
man adjusting the war 
situation. They love 
each other as 
sionately as Murphy and 
up-State Democrats do 
in New York—as Taggart 
and anti-Tom Democrats 
de in Indiana. And if 
Democracy parts in the 
middle in Illinois this 
fall with an expressive 


dispas- 


bang, there seems to be 
no accurate means of 
telling just how far the 
crevasses will extend throughout the nation. 

In the meantime we might leave the de- 
parting Democrats, strapping up their be- 
longings with vicious jerks, and take a brief 
survey of Mr. Sullivan himself. Who is he? 
Has he horns? Does he relish little children 
broiled? Has he amassed a fortune by de- 
taining public money as it passed by? Why 
all this ill feeling? 

It may be said in reply that Roger Sulli- 
van is none of the above sort of villain. 
He is a nice gentleman, with a tendency 
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toward the globular in shape, and he is exceedingly 
good to his folks. He is listed in “Who’s Who” as a 
politician and president of the Ogden Gas Company of 
Chicago. He once held office as clerk of the Probate 
Court of Cook County. He has been a member of the 
Democratic National Committee since 1904. He is one 
of the nation’s most eminent and successful biscuit 
makers. And for the last twenty-five years he has 
borne much of the burden of maintaining a fainting 
and half-starved Democracy in his State. 


Origin of a Candidacy 
ULLIVAN is supposed to be very rich. He has al 
S ways contributed liberally to his party and has 
seemed willing to finance it and work with the 
thing when the junkman has made the most depressing 
offers for the fixtures and machinery. After he took 
control of the party in 1904 he went placidly on ab- 
sorbing county and district organizations, run- 
ning his small but compact and exceedingly pug- 
nacious group of legislators at Springfield and 
fighting with the Hearst-Harrison combination in 
Cook County on all possible occasions. Gradually 
he grew in grace, business influence, and State 
delegates. When Illinois sent its Clark delegation to 
Baltimore in 1912, Roger Sullivan headed it, footed it, 
and compassed it about, around, above, and beneath. 
It was as much his personal property as his automo- 
bile, and when, at a memorable and psychological mo- 
ment, he voted it for Wilson and thus precipitated the 
nomination, he could not be blamed, perhaps, for re- 
garding the act as a kindly gift on his part to the 
New Jersey professor. 
As many will remember, Wilson won that fall and 
a lot of Democratic candidates over the land were 


also elected, to their in 


tense surprise. Nowhere 
was the surprise more = ee 
marked than in Illinois. ; 


That spring Democracy did 
not take itself seriously 
enough to look up its own 
candidates for offices. Any 
one was welcome to run 
and take his pay in adver- | 
tisement. That fall the ¢& 
Democratic leader had to 
go around and get intro- 
ductions to many of the ! 
newly elected brethren. | 
Democracy had elected a 
complete State ticket, the 
largest party delegation in 
the Legisiature, and _ it 
had a United States Senator looming up in the near 
future. That Senator was found to be James Ham- 
ilton Lewis, who had run for the Democratic in 
dorsement for Senator in the spring of 1912 because 
nobody else cared to waste the time. The gnashing of 
teeth among the grand old Democratic veterans that 
fall when they found that they had to elect Lewis, 
who was a newcomer in the State and had never 
fought and been bled, to speak of, was terrific. Sulli- 
van had overlooked the chance in 1912, being no astrol 
oger, but he determined to miss no more opportunities. 
Shortly afterward he announced his candidacy to 
succeed Sherman, and the trouble began. 


Sullivan’s Foe 


LL of this is no indictment against a solid citizen 
A who belongs to all the clubs and does not even go 
out nights. But the disgruntled Democrats will 
cheerfully supply any lacking charges. They point 
to the fact that Mr. Barnes of New York is person 
ally a lovely gentleman, and that no one ever caught 
Mr. Murphy of the same State robbing hen 
They say that Mr. Sullivan’s interests are, first, his 
gas companies and his general prosperity; second, his 
political advancement; third, his friends and helpers, 
and that after these are provided for the nation may 
be expected to come around, hat in hand, and get what 
is left. They declare that the Sullivan men in the 
Legislature who helped elect Lorimer would have done 
it again in 1913 if they could have gotten enough 
tepublican votes to help them; that they opposed all 
of the Governor’s progressive platform ; that they have 


roosts. 


always fought good measures with desperation, and 
have introduced more suspicious and undesirable bills 
than all the rest of the Legislature put together. 
They declare, moreover, that the famous convention 
of 1904 was an exhibition of strong-arm, gas-pipe, 
second-story, and safe-blowing politics, beside which 
the Chicago Convention of 1912 was only a whist 
party. They aver and point out further that, if Mr. 
Sullivan goes to the Senate, it will reward the most 
vicious influences in Illinois Democracy and will pro 
vide Mr. Wilson’s progressive policies with a twelve 
inch shell in the back by way of support. Otherwise 
they admit that Mr. Sullivan is all right, barring the 
fact that a disgracefully large number of Republican 
newspapers came out openly in his behalf during the 


primaries in a highly suspicious manner. 

These 
party to-day is as 
tepublican party was before it 
they see in the present Senatorial campaign a chance 


Democrats claim that their 
incongruous as the 


anti-Sullivan 
ridiculously 
rolled asunder, and 
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to put a crowbar into the crack and pull on it. The 
crowbar, so to speak, is Raymond Robins, the Pro 
Robins was a Demo 


He is a dark, 


gressive candidate for Senator 
crat who followed the Colonel in 1912. 
wiry man of forty-one who has probably 
sides of American life than any living citizen. He 
has been unquenchably independent ever since he ran 
away from home at the age of nine to earn his own 
living. He worked in a Kentucky brickyard at nine 
He worked in the coal mines of Tennessee as a boy. 
He studied law nights and helped lick the grafters in 
California, showing so much legal ability that he was 
offered employment by both the Republican and Demo 
cratic wings of the Amalgamated Grabbers. He bought 


seen more 






























These two men, who scuttled the ship in 1910 and 1912, 


have been the first to climb aboard the captain’s bridge, now that she is being pumped out 


ore lands in the Southwest for a corporation, and he 
founded a Congregational church at Nome, Alaska, 
and helped clean out the lawless element. When he 
came back from Alaska, he had a fortune and right 
there he demonstrated his originality. He went in for 
social service instead of social conviviality. He mar 
ried Miss Margaret Dreier of Brooklyn, a superfine 
example of educated and capable American woman 
hood, and settled down among the alleged lowbrows 
For his 


in a tenement district to do settlement work. 
vacations he put on workmen's clothes and took two 
sorts of employments from ditch 
the ore 


flings at all 
digging to lumbering and coal 
steamers. He has acquired more different kinds of 
calluses on his hands than any other statesman and 
labor 


week 


passing on 


about the only person who knows more about 
ing conditions in America is his wife who is, if any- 
thing, the better man of the two in sociology. Robins 
has fought in the front in the perpetual battle to push 
Chicago up in the scale of politics. He has served on 
the school board: he has gotten himself beaten up for 
speaking against the gang in the late “Skinny” Madden’s 
ward, and he has helped prevent the well-bred plug- 
hatted plunderers from grabbing everything loose in the 
franchise line. During all these strivings he has ac 
quired a superdreadnought style of oratory with Greek 
fire trimmings, and is undoubtedly the most effective 
campaigner in the State. Robins produced more wide 
spread devastation on the stump in Illinois during the 
1912 campaign than any other speaker, and the 120 
speeches which he proposes to make, many of them in 
the almost solid Democratic south of Illinois, are re 
garded with great dread by old-line Democrats. 


The Drift Toward Robins 


LREADY 
A tobins 
a drift. 

for Stringer in the primaries and they are 
ing their time organwing Robins clubs. 

prime movers are many Democratic legislators, and a 


there is a large Democratic drift to 
In fact, it resembles an exodus more than 
The down-State Democrats went heavily 
now spend 


Among the 


number of Federal officers are giving tacit approval of 
the sort produced by a small boy throwing his hat over 
the grand stand at a ball game. To add to the general 
comfort of the situation, 
come into the State and stump it for Robins. At the 
thicker 


swore to support the 


Senator Gore promises to 


Democratic State Convention harmony was 


than molasses and everybody 
ticket, but it is generally believed that if Sullivan is 
defeated, Dunne, titular head of Tilinois 
Democracy, will go carefully down into the darkest 
corner of the executive mansion cellar and into his 


Governor 
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sleeve stuff one of the largest smiles ever produced. 
On the Republican side there is no crisis as far as 
the Senatorial fight goes, but there is a large amount 
of ill feeling and a quarrel which may develop into an 
abysmal split as soon as the campaign is over. Old 
man Opportunity is the villain. Nobody cared to tackle 
the job of defeating Senator Cullom for the renomina 
tion in 1912, and when Lawrence Y. 
wizened war horse from the Military Tract, went into 


Sherman, the 


the field it was generally conceded to be his own busi- 
ness. But Cullom went down in the general wreck of 
the old-time machine, and Sherman in consequence was 
elected to the short term. Everybody recognized his 
right to renomination, but there was no enthusiasm 
over it among other Republicans, who would most cer- 
tainly have sailed out to grab the plum in 1912 if there 
had seemed to be any chance of landing it. This was 
particularly so in the case of ex-Governor Deneen, 
who has wanted to be Senator for years and still hopes 
to be. Mr. Deneen has 
been unengaged politically 
for two years, and it took 
much fortitude for him to 
stay out of the primaries 
this vear. He did so, but 
when Senator Sherman de- 
mamled, in addition to the 
nomination, the manage- 
ment of the party in Illi- 
nois, war broke out with 
great fury. Deneen went 
into the State convention 
and licked the Senator with 
much unction. He now con- 
trols the State organization 
and Sherman is threaten 
ing to form his own cam- 


paign organization. This 
quarrel may not affect 


Sherman’s vote among the 
inveterate and chronic Re- 
publicans, but it will have 
to be fought out with sound 
and fury in the next two 
years. 

Sherman has been a pic- 
turesque character in Illi- 
nois politics. He is a plain, 
old-fashioned man of the 
peop-e who once voted for 
a bad bill in the Legislature 

the worst bill ever passed 
by that body—but who has 
lived it 
fully that he has been Lieutenant Governor and Sena- 
tor and has a reputation for rugged honesty and entire 
indifference to the pomp of power. He is very progres 
sive in some districts. In others he is not so pro- 
gressive, while in others he has no patience at all with 
new-fangled legislation. In short, he is in entire ac- 





down so success- 


cord with the various wings of his party, so far as 
policies go, and has thus far successfully refrained 
from delivering the wrong speech to any of the said 
wings—a feat which ought to qualify him as one of 
the world’s greatest neutrality experts. 


The Elders Are Crowding Back 


/ I ‘HE greatest peril to the Republican ticket in TIli- 
nois this fall is not the Democrats nor the 
Progressives nor the Deneen-Sherman row, but 

the presence in the list of candidates of most of that 

grand old band of standpatters who were laid to rest 
two years ago. 

At the close of the Wilson campaign the Repub 
lican party in Illinois was in shocking shape. It had 
lost a large share of its organization. It was the 
third party in the State. Its leaders, except Mann, 
had all was disrupted, dis 
mantied, and practically invisible. But a lot of the 
younger Republicans refused to be discouraged. They 
announced that they were going to reform the party 
from within, and they put their backs together like 
a beleaguered regiment, reorganized, nailed the flag 
to the mast, and fought like demons. They elected 
term in the Senate and 
gradually won back a lot of near-Progressives through 
out the State. They did well in the offyear cam- 
paigns, and by this spring they had regained so much 
strength that they began to talk confidently about the 
fall elections. 

Then a catastrophe happened. 


gone out of office. It 


Sherman to the unexpired 


The old guard, which 
had lain in a comatose condition for eighteen months, 
They 


encouraging. 


sat up and rubbed their eyes. looked over the 
distinctly With a 
glad cry the veteran warriors sprung up and said to 
“Good work, boys. 


situation. It was 


the earnest young rehabilitators: 
You've saved the party. Now we'll go back into office.’ 
And they into the primary campaign with a 
whoop to gather up the proceeds, and got themselves 


went 


renominated, while the earnest young reformers ran 
exceedingly second. It is a comeback campaign in 
dead earnest for 
McKinley, Rodenburg, Fuller, and Foss are leading it. 
The country must be saved, 
The nation 
(Concluded on page 29) 


Their platform is brief. 
and they are the boys to do the saving 


has come to its senses; 


Illinois Republicans; and Cannon, 
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FAT RIOCTIISMmM THAT FATS 


A New Opportunity for Americans 


Are the people of the United States 
equal to the task of outfitting their own 
establishment and keeping it going? 
Collier’s believes that they are—that 
the war in Europe is going to give the 
American people a new faith in their 
own industries, a new conception of 
their own opportunities and a new grip 
on their own powers. 


It is a big job—bigger and harder 
than most of us dream. It is a prob- 
lem we never have faced before. But 
suddenly it has become a powerfully 
pertinent question. We must face it 
squarely, sanely and soundly—and we 
will. 


Habit has just as strong a hold 
on industry as it has on the _ indi- 
vidual. Neither breaks away from the 
beaten track until spurred by acute 
demand. As a natural, spontaneous 
pathfinder, man is distinctly inferior to 
the animals. And industry is even 
more cautious than the individual. 


But when keen, sharp, insistent 
demand assails the ears of man and his 
industries, then he rises to the occasion 
and shows his mettle as a pathfinder; 
then industry demonstrates its ability 
to break new trails, to tackle hard, 
strange situations and to meet any 
and every emergency. 


This is especially true of Americans 
and American industry. “[empera- 
mentally, the American is the most 
resourceful of all men.  Industrially 
speaking, he is “quicker on his feet” 
than the men of any other country. 
This is because the very air of this 
country is charged with individualism. 
Americans have been nourished in 
the faith that no man may safely say 


to them: ‘Here is something that you 
cannot do; here isa job that is too big 
for you; here is a nut that you cannot 
crack.” 


These things are the essence of 
American superiority—and they are 
things to be proud of. But American 
superiority in many lines is a fact that 
too many Americans have overlooked 
in favor of a foreign label. Prejudice 
has blocked the path of resourceful 
American industry. But now, owing 
to the war, there is a chance for us 
to find out how good our products 
really are. American manufacturers 
are going to do their part in winning 
industrial independence for America. 
But they cannot win it without your 
help, and mine, and that of every other 
American consumer. 


The American manufacturer must 
have the present and permanent sup- 
port of the American citizen to justify 
the investment that will be necessary 
to make American industrial suprem- 
acy complete. 


Start now—with your next purchase, 
Let the American manufacturer feel 
your demand at once. 








AMERICANS ARE RESPONSIBLE 
FOR THE PRESTIGE OF EURO- 
PEAN GOODS. EVERY AMERI- 
CAN WILL SHARE THE COMING 
PROSPERITY AND PRESTIGE 
OF OUR OWN COUNTRY. DO 
YOUR PART BY SEEING THAT 
WHATEVER YOU BUY IS 
MADE IN U.S. A. 


Vice-President and General Manager 
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Straight | 
Bones 
That Grew ; 
Straight in | | 
Educator if 
Shoes | 





You Envy 
Your Child 
His Perfect Foot 


ET in a few years that same foot will 
probably be like yours—deformed and 
blemished with corns, bunions, ingrowing 
nails, callouses or fallen arch—the result of 
bending the bones in narrow-toed shoes. 
Start your child’s feet right—put them 
into good-looking, roomy Educator Shoes, 
made in the shape of a natural, perfect foot. 
That is why Educators let ° ‘the child's feet grow as 
they should’’ —let grown-ups’ bent bones straighten 
out in comfort 
lade for men, women, children; $1.35 up to 
$5.50. Be sure EDUCATOR is branded on 
the sole. If not, it's not a genuine, orthopaedi- 
a? correct Rice & Hutchins Educator. 
f your dealer doesn't handle Educators, write us. 
want anyway for interesting Free Book, “Bent 
Bones Make Frantic Feet,” by famous specialist. 


FD Rice & Hutchins 


UCATOR 
SHOE® 





¢ U.S. Pat. OF 








“Comfortable 
Asan Old Shoe, 
Yet Proud to 
Pass a Mirror’’ 





Educator 
for Men. 


A Similar 
Style for Boys 
and Children. 














RICE & HUTCHINS, INC. 
World's Shoemakers For The W hole Family 
L316 HIGH STREET, BOSTON, U. S. A. 






































| OOK for the Keen Kutter trade mark when you 

4 buy a knife. Every knife so marked must 
stand up to the hardest test. Blades are first-class 
English crucible steel. The handles are on for keeps, 
and the springs never fail to keep their snap. 


| 
KEEN KUTTER | 


pocket knives are backea by more than forty-five 
years of quality. If any Keen Kutter pocket knife | 
proves unsatisfactory, the dealer is authorized to 1] 

refund the money. 1] 


If not at your dealer's, write us. 
Pocket Knife 


Hg EoiGG" SIMMONS HARDWARE CO. 
3 Blades 


Price $1.00 uis, U. S. 
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Shirley 

Presiden 
Suspenders 
450, Be sure “Shirley President” is 
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The men of that sloop was to blame for 
this scrape, not the keeper. I'd have 
said: ‘Boys, here we all are in this scrape. 
Now it’s every man for himself.” 

“The keeper had imagination,” I mur- 
mured a little wickedly. “And he was 
hurt, body and heart.” 

Pent ignored the imagination. “Yes— 
he couldn’t git ashore. But he tried. 
Must have held out to the last spark of 
hfe. His body was warm when they 
found him. I don’t know how he ever 
done it. Ee was always a great hand 
not to give up the ship.” 

Only twice did the keeper give any 
clue to his feelings. Once Pent heard 
him breathe a sharp “Oh, dear!” when 
he got his hands back on the boat after 
being washed off. “I thought he was 
gcittin’ weak.” The second time was 
when Banning went. 


ANNING was trying to straddle the 

blade of the steering oar in a des- 
perate attempt to get a better grip on the 
pitching boat. 

“Git over here, back to,” called the 
keeper. But Banning had gone. Eyes 
caught him again—an instantaneous vis- 
ion, which fixed itself on Pent’s mind, at 
least, as on a camera plate: a tawny, 
frothing body of sea, and on it the dark 
spot of a sou’wester, the gray spot of 
a cork belt, and futile hands—paddling 
—paddling like a dog. 

The ocean had one of the men. 

Then the keeper put his head down 
between his clutching hands and groaned : 
“The most awful sound I ever heard 
come out of a man. It was like—like 
some animal—in a field.” 

The keeper must have visioned then 
the dropping off, one by one, of his boys. 
Failed again, was he saying? 

“Boys, we've got to swim 
said Pent. 

“If you think you can make it, go,” 
said the keeper. 

Dave and Lewis cut off their boots 
and left the boat, swimming strongly 
toward the shore. Joe, the green man 
of the crew, was astride the boat. 

Pent got out his knife and started to 
cut his boots down, but almost imme- 
diately lost his knife. He straight- 
ened up calmly. “Well, boys, I’m 


ashore,” 





Fighting a. “Surf 


Concluded from page 11 
Dozing or awake, Pent’s arms kept 
going like the arms of some gallant 
machine. “I had my mind so set on 
gittin’ ashore that I had to git there.” 


ND then when he reached the surf 
after three hours, fully clothed and 
weighted with sand, in icy breakers, this 
amazing and strong-willed swimmer re- 
membered to jerk off his mittens so he 
could grip the sand. 

“I felt myself carried over twice. 
Third time I dug my fingers in the sand. 
They said I had dug a hole, above the 
water, big enough to bury myself in— 
tryin’ to git up on my feet. 

“T’ll never forgit hearin’ Clark’s voice. 
That sounded five mile away—my head 
was a solid block with the sand. He 
was cryin’. ‘Fer God’s sake, Aaron,’ he 
says, ‘brace up so we kin git to the 
station.’ 

“Then I kind o’ felt myself bein’ 
histed—and that was the last I knowed. 
He was heavin’ me over his shoulder. 
And how he ever done it I don’t know. 
He was jist a boy.” 


YURFMAN AULD of High Head Sta- 

tion had the morning dogwatch on 
the beach. His patrol was toward 
Peaked Hill Bars Station. 

At 630 he stood outside the little 
halfway house, two miles from his sta- 
tion, trying to look up beach through the 
darkness and gale-driven needles of sand 
and sleet. He wondered why the Peaked 
Hill Bars watch had not met him. Though 
dawn was near, Auld could see nothing 
but the white gleam of mountainous surf, 
and could hear nothing but its thunder 
as it crashed on the shore. 

He scanned the sea—nothing—there 
was nothing there—nothing but a curi- 
ous dark bunch of weed tossing up 


and down in the surf. At first this 
bunch of seaweed in the white surf was 
merely one of the countless unimportant 
impressions which the eye receives with- 
out notifying the brain. But it hypno- 
Unconsciously he went nearer 


tized him. 








goin’ to swim ashore. You better 
come, too.” PP 

“It’s too cold. You can’t make 
it,” said Joe. 

“I'll hold by the boat,” said 
the keeper. 

“Wish I’d knowed then,” says 
Pent. “That he couldn't do noth- 
in’ else... . Never said a word! 
What he had was way 
beyond courage.” 


ENT swam, and he swam, and 

he swam. The sea and tide 
at his back tossed him about like 
a piece of wreckage. It hurried 
him, hurried him along the shore. 
It drove him on a diagonal course 
of three miles. “Three times I 
turned on my back and rested, 
layin’ on that cork belt.” 

After a while the whistle of the 
morning train sounded away off 
across the Cape. “My mind was 
jist as clear. That train went at 
five, so I knowed I'd been in the 
water more than two hours. 

“But I must have been gittin’ 
weak. It was right after that 
that I see that man in the water. 
He was comin’ toward me, oh, 
fast! He was makin’ alot of foam, 
arms goin’. And I knowed who 
it was. I see him jist as plain 
as I see you. It was the mate 
of the schooner Mist, that was 
wrecked out there eight years before. I 
had found him dead on the beach. When 
I see him comin’ like that, I was afraid 
he’d git his arms around me and pull me 
down. I said to myself: ‘Aaron, we 
won’t have no sich business as that!’ 
I swum right off shore till he got past. 

“Afterward, when I thought about it 
ashore, I knowed it couldn’t have been 
him. I’d buried him myself. He couldn't 
git out. But, then, I thought it was. 
And that was what saved my life. What 
that must have been was a breaker on a 
shoal. If I'd got in there then I'd never 
have got out agin.” 

Then Pent began to feel sleepy. The 
ocean was no longer malevolent. He 
could have sunk init asintocushions. “I 
felt as I'd often felt when I'd set down 
with a paper in a rockin’ chair after a 
hard day’s work and read and dozed. 
If that’s dyin’, I ain't afraid to die—jist 
as soon die twenty times a day.” 


“*Then I kind o’ felt myself bein’ 
histed—and that was the last 1 knowed’’ 


and nearer—bending forward till the 
surf lapped his feet. Then, to his hor- 
ror, the bunch of seaweed became a man 

a man wearing the surfman’s brown 
cork belt over his jacket. 


ATCHING his chance, Auld rushed 

knee-deep in the swirling water 
and pulled the man out. He laid him on 
the sand. He worked desperately to re- 
store life. And all the time, in the semi- 
darkness, he was trying to distinguish 
the man’s features. 

“Is it Banning of Peaked Hill 
If it is Banning, what in God’s name 
can have happened?” 

As soon as Auld was convinced that 
the man was dead he dragged the body 
about high-water mark and covered the 
face with the surfman’s belt. 


bare! 
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Then he ran some distance up the 
beach toward Peaked Hill Bars, all the 
time anxiously scanning the surf, enig- 
matically potent for death. Nothing, 
He turned back toward his own station, 
And presently another man, but too far 
out to reach. And his surfman’s belt, 
too, was brown against his jacket. And 
then, in the growing dawn, a third man 
appeared, riding, so it seemed, triumph- 
antly by, as if he, and not the sea, 
were victor. His dead face was turned 
serenely to the shore. 

‘God !” whispered Auld. “The keeper !” 

Ten minutes later an exhausted, livid 
man fell into his station. 

“They're all lost!” he gasped. “No, 7 
men are all lost!” 


AT Peaked Hill Bars Station two 
spent men were sunk limply in 


chairs. Their arms sprawled on the 
mess table. They had been helped into 
dry clothes and brandy had been poured 
down their throats. Dave lifted his head 
and spoke to two men of the rescued 
sloop’s crew bustling importantly about 
the room. His yoice was thick and slow, 
as if each word were a heavy weight 
which he had to lift. 

“All right—now. Go—help find—the 
others. Go—to the south’ard.” 

Two minutes after the sailors had left 
the station the two surfmen dragged 
themselves to their feet and glanced 
casually at each other. Their faces were 
drawn and anguished. “I’m goin’ to find 

the boys,” said Dave. 

“Yes,” said Lewis. 

They staggered out to the beach and 
presently met Clark and one of the sail- 
ors carrying Pent. For a horrible mo- 
ment they stared at the bearers and 
their dangling burden. And Pent must 
have looked sufficiently ghastly. His 
eyes were fixed, and his finger tips and 
knuckles—“if you’d took a plane and 
shaved ’em off, it wouldn’t have been 
done no slicker.” 

“IT was dead,” he says. Then with 
one accord they stumbled and ran back 
to the station to help in the work of 
resuscitation. 

“He’s comin’ to! 

“We'll git him yet!” 

“God! I was afraid 

Sweat glistened on the workers’ 
foreheads rolled down their 
faces. Their hands shook. Lewis 
dropped to the floor, limp, and lay 
still with closed eyes. 

Said Dave, tottering unsteadily 
and holding to the door for sup- 
port: “I guess—I’l! go out—see if 
I can find the other boys.” 

So Dave went out and walked 
two miles and more to the 
south’ard, the wind heaving him 
along, until he came to Banning's 
body, drawn up on the sand, 
Here one of the seamen hailed 
him and told of two other bodies 
further along on the beach. 

Dave turned back toward his 
own station. He was very tired 
and sleepy, and when his wob- 
bling gait brought him up against 
some wreckage sticking from the 
sand, he stood a moment stupidly 
regarding it. It seemed to loom 
forbidding, like a mountain chain. 
Then, quite suddenly, his legs 
folded up beneath him like the 
blades of a jackknife, and in- 
stantly he was asleep. 

Later, when the High Head 
men found him, he was calling 
incoherently to his mates and 
blowing imaginary water from 
his mouth. 

“Jist as I told you before,” Pent 
resumes, “it ain’t the dyin’ that’s 
hard; it’s the comin’ back. Pain! Don’t 
talk! If I git drownded agin I want 
them to jist let me lay right there. 

“T was layin’ in bed—home—hands all 
bandaged, and it seemed like jist one 
day—I didn’t care nothin’ about the time 
—when I heard the bells begin to toll 

‘What’s that? 
‘You can’t go,’ says the doctor. 

‘*Well, I guess I got somethin’ to say 
about that. Hand me my clothes. I’m 
goin’. If it kills me they kin lay me 
‘longside the others. Them boys was 
jist like brothers to me.’ 


” 


WISH you could've seen that church. 

I don’t believe there was a soul in 
Provincetown but was _ there. There 
wasn’t a dry eye either. Nobody then 
was sayin’ ‘Why did the keeper do this 
and why didn’t they dothat? Everybody 
was sayin’: ‘Brave!’ It ain’t every man 
that will die to save others.” 
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possibilities of the type, and is 
consequently short of actual sea 
Plowing the gra) 


experience. 
the theatre of war, 


waters of 


British submarines have penetrated the 
mine 
and 


explored his 
his movements 


enemy’s lines and 
fields and reported 
have even been within his ports. 


The North Sea, gale-thrashed now, cold 


and bleak, is befogged and misty. 
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The Submarine in Action 


Concluded from page 16 


so far a baker’s dozen of British cruisers, 
stands as a sad to the American 
navy. For during five weeks twenty-four 
of his Majesty’s cruisers have been chas 
ing the Karlsruhe. Of course, they will 


lesson 


” 


many’s fleet is still “in being. 
German cruisers have 
sunk in open action, as well as 
destroyers. The triumphal 
of the 


been 


taunt 


British grand fleet's recon- 
naissance in force has not yet been an- 
swered by the enemy. It still hides in 


the Kiel Canal. 
has 


Its only evidence of life 
submarine raids, as daring as 
those of the British—and more 


been 





Under such conditions not even 
the keenest lookout could spot 
the disk-shaped top of a_ peri- 
scope. So the “subs” are doing 


the scout work and bringing back 
information of the position of the 
enemy. Sundown and dawn are 
their opportunities, and then to 
find them is like looking for a 
needle in a haystack; the higher 


Coll 


THE NATION 





the sea the less are the chances 
of being discovered. Should the 
enemy appear, they drop to the 
bottom for a nice sleep or auc 
tion bridge, and only come to the 
surface in the dark. To save oil 
and petrol in running up to the 
nearest patrol line, the “sub” 
raises its wireless mast and ticks 
off the message. 


Trying Each Other Out 


HE sinking of the U-15 is 
the first undebatable = sign 
that German submarines have 
been near the British coast. 


Finding a battleship division on 
the east coast of Scotland, the 
U-15 let drive at the monarch, 
and, rising to the surface to note 
the damage, it came up by chance 
literally alongside the cruiser 
Birmingham. Discovered and 
potted by three 6-inch shells, the 

















submarine was finally finished by 


successful as to numbers of ships 
sunk. But sudden onslaughts of 
German cruisers destroying the 
entire British sea trade, as pic- 
tured by General Bernhardi, is 
still a vision in the making. Nor 


have any Zeppelins yet crossed 
the Channel to destroy London. 
The score belongs so far to the 


web-footed British tar. His tools 
may have changed, but the spirit 
of Nelson is still with him, and 
he bosses the job as a prime sea- 
man. So far not a British ship 
has been sunk by gunfire and 
only one badly beaten up, the 
cruiser Pegasus; and that was 
like hitting a sleeping man—the 
cruiser, repairing at anchor, was 
withoutsteam. Onthegameboard 
the result stands as follows: 
BRITISH 
SUNK BY MINI 


Speedy, gun- 


boat; Amphion, light cruiser; 
Pathfinder, light cruiser (official 
report states by submarine). 
SUNK BY GUNFIRE—Nil. DAMAGED 

Fearless, light cruiser; Are- 
thusa, light cruiser; Laurel and 
Liberty, destroyers. Bapiy 


DAMAGED 
SUNK RY 
Hogue, 


Pegasus, small cruiser. 
SUBMARINE i boukir, 
Cressy, armored cruisers, 


GERMAN 


the eruiser, which simply , ae ee ; SUNK BY GUNFIRE triadne, 
rammed and rode it down. Offi- In the issue of November 7 Collier s will print one of the Kéin, Mainz, light. cruisers. 
elalivy it has been stated that the extremely rare utterances with which German officials V-187 Destroyer. U-15 Sub- 
Pathfinder was sunk by a sub have broken their stoicism since war opened. Standing at marine. Méwe Gunbeat. Keleer 


marine, but the testimony is not 
entirely conclusive. The Hela, 
though hit twice, took an hour in 


the right hand of the Supreme War Lord is General Hel- 
muth von Moltke, nephew of the [great Field Marshal of 
1870. This silent brooding figure, who reconciles his pe- 
culiar office with an adherence to Christian Science, has 


Wilhelm der Grosse and Cap Tra- 
falgar, auxiliary cruisers. AKdnigin 
Luise, mine layer. SUNK BY SUB- 


sinking, with only a few men been estimated and described for Collier’s by a coworker, MARINE—Hela, protected cruiser. 
killed. But the Pathfinder must Baron von Falkenhausen, captain in the German General Damacep— Ten destroyers (or 
have been struck in the re Staff, and formerly military attache to the German Em- more). IN rERNED (Sold to 7 ur- 
gion of the magazine, because she bassy at Tokio. There have been rumors that the Kaiser key) —-Goeben, battle cruiser; 
sank like a stone, and the loss of life has displaced Count von Moltke. But as we go to press Breslau, light cruiser. 

was frightful. The sinking of we are assured by’Prince Hatzfeldt, German Charge d’Af- The British press styles the 
the armored cruisers Aboukir faires at Washington, that they are without foundation sinking of the ships at Helgoland 


and of her sisters, the Hogue 
and the Cressy, as they were try- 
ing to save the drowning crew of 
the first, indicate that in spite of limited 
experience the Germans know their weap 
on thoroughly. These ships were torpe 
doed shortly before I wrote this, and 
while details are the casualties 
are very heavy. 

The scrap at Helgoland is remarkable 
mainly for rotten German shooting and 
the English sporting desire to feel out 
the other fellow. For thirty-four min 
utes solid the British destroyers were 
under German fire, and at times, unsup 
ported, they engaged the Kaiser's cruisers. 


As Between Navy and Navy 
D pmowrsea a destroyer is hit in a vital 


spot—in turbines, steam pipes, or 
hoilers—it should not perish. American 
destroyers having their sterns and bows 
eut off in collision, or their 
in, have managed to keep afloat; and in 
spite of its appearance of frailty, the de 
troyer has seven lives like a cat. But 
never before in naval warfare have any 
destroyers been able to float after suf 
fering a concentrated fire of four-inch 
shells, and of thirty-four minutes’ dura 
tion, in broad daylight and calm 
According to American target-practice 
results, the British torpedo craft should 
have been sunk in the first ten minutes. 
But as it happens, the flotillas, peppered 
here and there, returned to their base un 
der their own steam, but practically un 
touched as far as fighting abilities go. 
The cause may be guessed at. It is only 
a conjecture, an attempt to explain the 
failure of the German cruisers to hit 
hard, but it is true that not until lately 
have the Germans practiced long-range 
firing, or the methods of applying 
ting from aloft” in the correction of gun 
fire, as done in the British or American 
navies. The German game has been to 
close in and fire practically point-blank 
with the trajectory flat. 
But what is said here may not apply to 





scarce, 


sides stove 


SCUS. 


“spot 


the German main fleet, except to stray 
ships. Good shooting is peculiar to some 
ships; some one is always at top of the 


list and others at the bottom. 
As to speed+in cruisers, the fleet-footed 


ness of the elusive Aarlsruhe, 


escaping 





as great victories. But it is 








And here again the 
man comes to the fore: there could be no 
finer nor more intrepid seaman than 
Commander Koehler, the skipper of this 
ship. He made a fine impression in Mex 
ico and is worthy of his opponent, Ad 
miral Craddock, both shining lights in 
their profession. The elusiveness of the 
Karlsruhe is, 1 said, a sad 
That is because we have nothing afloat 
which could keep the seas and give her 
a chase: and in a war we might have 
lost half our merchant ships. <A _ foot 
loose cruiser, costing but half a million, 
may in less than one month destroy fifty 
million dollars of merchant ships. There 
is but three knots difference between the 
German and her English pursuers, but 
the Karlsruhe is still the will-o’-the-wisp 
of the Atlantic, and Koehler and his 
bland smile are intact, even though the 
ristol left a six-inch shell as a souvenir 
in the sternpost of his ship. 


get her in the end. 


lesson to us. 


The continued freedom of German 
cruisers depends upon speed. Five of 
them are still at large, some in the Va 


cific; the Emden has suddenly turned up 
in the Bay of Bengal and easily bagged 
six merchantmen. For the pursuers speed 
the factor of 


Reckoning So Far 
YSTERICAL cries against Germany's 
use of mines sounds curious to those 


stands as missing SUCCESS, 


who believe that war is a dead earnest 
process of destruction and that every 
thing that harasses the enemy is allow 


able. Of course, neutral vessels were ac 
cidentally destroyed by mines in the Far 
Eastern conflict; so were Japanese and 
Russian fighting ships. But there were 
at the time no roars of protest on behalf 
of humanity. And the sooner we Ameri 
cans realize that war is a serious thing, 
and not like that of Cuba or Mexico, the 
better will be our methods in preventing 
its horrors. 

Because of superiority in numbers and 
inherent web-footedness the British have 
the command of the sea. The doctrines 
and theories of dusty have 
shattered. Over 
have into 


books been 


150,000 British soldiers 
France, 


though Ger 


cre wssed 





rather a winning on the skirmish- 
ing line against 
To the Germans it is galling. But 
mainly it is damaging to their morale, 
just as the loss of the submarined 
cruisers is to the British. In the big 
game, both actions are‘ fleabites. 


sailors sea sol- 


diers 


An Unequal Chance 
rTCHE great question is: Will the Ger- 
man fleet come out and give battle? 
The pressure of the British navy is now 
onthe windpipe of theopponent. It iscom 
pletely hemmed in by a net of submarines, 
destroyers, and light cruisers. Constant 
patrol is maintained by the heavy and 





speedy battle cruisers. On the inlets of the 
North Sea the great British fleets must be 
ever ready to swoop down. But a sortie | 
at present would prove poor strategy. 
When completing units are added, their | 
main fleet will have a better chance 
better, but never an equal The 
German fleet will make for the sea only 
when forced by public opinion. It has 
always National pride made 
Cervera steam to destruction out of San 
tiago Harbor, and the mainspring behind 
the Russian from Port Arthur 
was also the public pulse. It is the same 
kind of force which makes the hesitating 


been so. 


sortie 


volunteer join the colors. He cannot 
stand the taunts of the girls in the vil 
lage. Surely the German taxpayer will 


say: “What have we a for? 


out and fight.” 


navy Get 


Compulsion 


O* the other hand, the Kaiser’s war 
machinemay beable towithstand the 


pressure of the disappointment and pub- 


lic anger which is bound to come forth 
should the fleet remain in port. In that 
case Germany may make better terms 
for peace. But Mr. Churchill's, “If they 


do not come out and fight, they will be 
dug out like rats in a hole,” means that 
the Germans must give battle. And until 
the enemy is sunk there can be no peace. 
With sea power the fate of a nation has 
always rested. 

And the Nemesis of it is that a German- 
born, Prince Louis of Battenberg, the 
first Sea Lord of the Admiralty, is di 
recting the operations ofthe British navy. 
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Economical 
heating 


You would consider most 
unwise anyone who allows 
say $4,000 to lie around 
unused—to draw no inter- 
est—bring no benefits. 
Yet, there are still many 
homes costing $4,000 or 
more where three-fourths 
of the investment in living 
space is shut off on zero or 
high windy days because 
old-fashioned heating 
methods render many 
rooms uninhabitable. If 
you want to make genially 
and healthfully warm every 
cubic foot of your home 
space— whether on biting 
cold or raw days—there is 
only one sure, economical 
way— 


AMERICAN « [DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


AMERICAN Radiators placed under 
windows, along outer walls or other 
exposed points, provide ample, posi- 
tive flow of warmth day and night. 
IDEAL Boilers require the least care- 
taking; fire need not be rekindled 


during the whole heating season. 
IDEAL Boilers burn all kinds of 
coals, even cheapest pea coal or 


screenings; oil, gas, wood, etc. 
No ash-dust finds its way to living rooms; 
hence housework is wonderfully relieved of 
the drudgery which accompanies old-fash- 
ioned heating devices. Besides, much damage 
to furnishings and decorations is prevented. 
They are an investment, as they will outwear 
a building 
- ; , and make it 
more quickly 
rentable or 
salable. 
Prices are 
now more at- 
tractive than 
they have 
been in years. 
Investigate 
now and you 








will enjoy 
A No, 5-23-W IDEAL Boiler and many winters 
400 sq. ft. of 38 in. AMERICAN of heating 
Radiators, costing the owner comfort and 
$200 were used to heat this cot economy. 
tage. At this price the goods can 


Write us to- 
day for book 
“Ideal Heat- 
ing Invest- 
ments"’ (free). 


be bought of any reputable, com 
petent Fitter. This did not in- 
clude cost of labor, pipe, valves, 
freight, etc., which are extra and 
ording to 
nditions 


climatic and 


vary a 
other « 


eee 










$150 Vacuum Cleaner 
Ask also for catalog of the 
ARCO WAND —a genuine, 
practical stationary ma 
with suction pipe 
running to each floor. 


chine 
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AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Showrooms in all large cities 


Write Department 31 CHICAGO 
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ONE REASON FOR 
PACKARD PIANO VALUE 


Every man in the Packard organization knows that 
the particular work he has to do on the Packard piano 
has its effect upon the character and quality of the 
instrument, and that the character and quality of the 
instrument directly affect his own success—because 
every Packard man shares in the success of the 
Packard. The result is solid workmanship through- 
out, and solid value in the finished product. The 
Packard is rapidly becoming the favorite instrument 
amongst musical artists. I¢ wi// pay you to investigate 
the Packard before you buy any piano. 


Let us send you the story of the Packard and the 
name of a Packard dealer near you. 


THE PACKARD PIANO CO. 
Saka ‘ Indiana 
ALLIS) MINIATURE GRANDS 


badhe CONCERT GRANDS 


Fort Wayne 
UPRIGHT PIANOS 
PLAYER PIANOS 









If there is no harmony in the factory, there will be none in the piano 




















1200 


The new Hupmobile is simply a 
delight, even to those Hup owners 
who were completely satisfied 
before. 


It is more than ever the car of the 
American family, because com- 
fort—the first consideration—has 
been immeasurably increased; 
because the cushions are deeper 
and softer; because there’s more 
room to relax and stretch, front 
and rear. 


It is a bigger car, a better car— 
and therefore a more faithful 
friend, a more loyal servant, to 
the American family. 


Hupp Motor Car Co., Detroit 


5-passenger Touring or Roadster 
model, $1200 f. o. b. Detroit. In 
Canada, $1400 f. o.b. Windsor. 


Removable Sedan and 
Coupe Tops for winter 
driving at exception- 
ally attractive prices 
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Tim Coolahan and the Ladies 


Concluded from page 9 


annyway I was that sur 
saw Sergeant Coolahan 
bending over the blotter in his new 
gold cap when I reported for duty on 
Saturday evening that I simply hollers, 
and nearly for- 
Well, sir, as I took my 
rounds that night in the hot, sweltering 
many’s the time I envied Tim 


him; but 
when I 


his gold stripes, in the pleasant draft 
among the open windows, and, more- 
over, as good as engaged to be married 
to the sister of a man who might make 
him the King of the Tendeiline. The 
Tenderline! Let me have command of 
that pre-sinnt for one year, and I'd not 
give a rap who made the laws of the 
country. Phooh! ‘tis disthraction to 
think of it. 

Did you ever hear tell of a fella b’ th’ 
name o’' Shakespeare—him that wrote 
all the plays? Well, manny’s the wise 
word he wrote, but the wisest of all was 
that the coorse of 


whole armies of and wine he 
the tubful, and so many diamonds that 
Sergeant Tim Coolahan and eight men 
were sent to Webster Hall for to scare 
away the jool thieves. 

"Tis a queer thing entirely the way a 
natural heartbrvaker goes at a woman 
I wasn’t eight foot away from his elbow 
when ould Pinsky “Sergeant, let 
me make you acquainted with my second 
daughter—Miss Sadie Pinsky. Sadie 
shake hands with my friend, Sergeant 
Coolahan!” Now, there’s nothing in that 
to make a girl blush and dhrop her eyes 
is there? No. ‘Twas just the modest. 
awkward way that Tim stumbled as he 
stepped forward to take her hand and 
the look he gave her as if he had just 
discovered the Beauty of the World. 

“Plazed to mee. you, miss,” he says 
too timid even to repeat her name. Sadie 
gave him a quick look of pity and pro- 
tection. They took to each other from 
the first glance of the eye. Sure, the 
best man, a fellow the 


guests, 


SUys: 





true love never was 
anny too aisy or 
words to that effect. 
I was often wishing 
myself in Tim's 


Barbara’s Marriages 
By MAUDE RADFORD WARREN 


size of the Terrible 
Turk and with a dia 


mond that big and 
fine you could warm 
your hands in the 





until 
one day he came up 
to the top dormitory 
I was turning 
in after a big fire 


and told me he was Warren. 


‘‘Barbara’s Marriages’’ is 
the latest and the best novel 
written by Maude 
The plot of ‘ Bar- 


flame of it, comes up 
to claim a dance with 
her, and she throws 
him down cold. 
“Excuse yourself 


Radford 


and fade away,” she 


going down to head bara’s Marriages” is strikingly says. “Can’t you see 
quarters to give in modern, while its charm is the I'm talking with a 


his shield and keys. 

“Are you crazy, 
Sarge?” I asked him. 

“T'm not,” he says, 
“but I wisht I was. 
Julia’s thrun me 
he says, “and 
that’s the long and 
short of it. And to 
think ‘twas myself 
inthroduced the un 
derhanded villyun to 
her. No matther. 
I’ve bot me ticket for 
Panama,” he says, 
“where good men is 
wanted, and I’m sail 
ing t’morra 
as I’ve stopped a 
minyute at Claflin’s 
to push in_ the 


everlasting 


can weave. 


as soon 


modern 


romantic 
that only the born story-teller 


No pumped up, made-to-order if he 
imitation of a story is this, but 
a free-flowing fruit of inspira- 
tion, full of happy happenings 
and hard happenings, dear peo- 
ple and horrid people and so- 
so people, all moving round 
Barbara, a girl 
She is no wax lay figure of 
cheap beauty and boresome im- 
peccability, but a dear, faulty, 
high-hearted human creature 
coping with her lot as it is 
cut out for her by a modern 


particular friend?’ 
The big man gave 
Tim a black look, 
but he saw that even 
was the __ best 
man, Tim was the 
betther: so he faded 
away as he was bid. 
What ar-re the 
women coming to 


charm 


nowadays, the way 
they order men 
a woman. around ? "Twas df 
ferent when I was 


young—but no mat 
ther, I'm telling now 
what happened to 
Tim Coolahan. 

Sadie Pinsky made 
a rush for Tim, so 
she did. I tell you 
and her , 


pretty face of that man, laws, these suffrajites, or 
threa ch’rous Far own weaknesses and strength. whatever it is they 
Dowa linen man. The novel is altogether un- call them, are the 


“Don’t do it, Tim,” 
I begged him. 
“There’s no woman 
alive that’s worth if. 
And would you have 
her and her man 


commonly original; it is Bar- 
bara’s story, not her ideas nor 
anyone else’s, that holds the 
reader and endears the heroine. 


ruination of the 


country. She was 
one of them, and a 
bold, black ey ed 
beauty besides, and 


her old man _ was 








It will begin next month | *" he 


leader of the district, 
had more 





bors that they thousands than you 
. . ’ . 

drove vou out. of m Collier’s and me has dollars 

your own country?” and getting richer 

we arteeqd anew" - — every minute, and 


arged, but ’twas no use. Every now and 
then he’d shake his head and drop his 
fist on his knee. “Only one poke at him, 
but that I must have for satisfaction’s 
sake,” lie’d say, and then I'd begin my 
argymint all over again. The upshot of 
it all was that I didn’t go to sleep at all, 
but put on my coat and walked out with 
him all I knew not to 
leave the business: but we were almost 
at the back door of headquarters in Mott 
Street before he 
promised he wouldn’t resign. 


begged 


gave in to me and 
But he did 


| ask for a transfer up to Kingsbridge for 


his health’s sake, and got it, too, the 
fellow! Oh, me, oh, my, but ‘tis 
that’s the ruination of men! 


poor 
women 


in some cases, 


| after the big investigation ? 





| SUPPOSF you remember the ructions 
when the Reformers came into power 
The Repub 
licans had control entirely. Manny’s the 
good man was swept aways 
them up the river—and the whole depart 
ment turned upside down and inside out. 
Tim Coolahan was brought down into the 
ty-eighth, where I hed landed as 
well, and I was glad to see him again, 
and to see that he was doing well and 
was looking as fine as a great gladiator. 

I don’t suppose you mind the elegant 
Pinsky wedding—you not being a society 
but it was the greatest ever heard 


some of 





man 
| of since the Dutch left Corlear’s Hook. 
Ould Pinsky was the new Reform Re 
| publican district leader. There was 


' 
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laud. 


Sadie was his pet, and she bossed him 
and all else. Small chance she gave Tim 
Coolahan to get away, once she made up 
her mind she’d have him. Murray Vin- 
sky, her brother, told me long after all 
Was over and him and her was on the 
outs, that 
holy matrimony 
she told 


Sadie as good as proposed 
to Tim. That 
him how annoyed she was by 
the lack of a real, good, sthrong, honest 
man she could upon among all 
her throng of admirers, seeing that one 
day she’d bea great heiress: and, more 
that the one man in the 
world she really liked 
could always trust: but he was too noble 
and loyal and modest to spake out, and 
all the like of that. 

“Sadie,” Tim says, “the man you have 
ref’rence to hasn’t the heart to 
out,” he says, “he being only a 
sergeant of police, and not daring to 
raise his eves to the most beautiful crea 
ture that lives, with all her wealth and 
her proud father, the influential 
man 

“Ha!” says Sadie, smiling and with a 
happy light in her eyes. “Ha! ‘*Twon’t 
be long till he’s made a captain.” 


is to say, 


depend 


over, she knew 


was the one she 


spake 


poor 


states 


ND she was a prophet. no less, Two 
weeks from that very day Tim Cool 
ahan was made captain. 

And married Sadie Pinsky?  ©-o-oh, 
did he? He did not. then. He turned 
around and married the patient girl that 
he’d been engaged to all along. 
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Within Sound of Cannon 


HE country, beautiful stretches of 
dark green forest and open farm 
land, showed little sign of war. Occa 


sionally there was a trench, and once a 
proken caisson and the w reck of an aero 
plane, but the workmen from a neighbor 
ing factory had turned in to help the 
peasants when war began, and the wheat 


was harvested and stacked. Beyond 
Vaumoise the country grew more hilly, 
and the caves and quarries which the 


Germans were making such effective use 
of along the Aisne began to appear. 
And all this time the cannon were 
thundering—so close that it seemed each 
hilltop would bring them into view, and 
as the detonation puffed across the land- 
scape, one even fancied one could feel 
the concussion In ones ear. 
“The German heavy 
quick-firing field howitzer,” 


15-centimeter, 
says Generai 


Bernhardi in his book, “How Germany 
Makes War,” “can cut through the 
strongest overhead cover of field in 
trenchments and fight down in a very 
short time field artillery recognized as 
such. Its explosive and detonating force 
is very great, and therefore likely to 


shake the morale of troops.” 

That is what was happening up ahead 
of us, or at least what the Germans hoped 
would happen. Writing now, days later, 
one is told by the British headquarters 


report that the hope was disappointed. 
“Not that their artillery fire is not good. 
It is more than good; it is excellent. 
But the British soldier is a hard per- 


son to impress or depress—even by im 


mense shells filled with high explosives 


which detonate with terrific violence 
and form craters large enough to act as 
graves for five horses.” 

All this we could but guess at at the 
time. No inactive observers, not even 


military and naval attachés, with whom 


our embassy in VDaris was full, were 
allowed at the front. Yet here on a 
country road, well south of Soissons, 
where we had expected to find merely 


deserted villages, we seemed to be walk 
ing straight into a battle. Up from a field 
ahead of us an aeroplan rose and, in a 
wide spiral, went climbing up the sky, 
now almost cleared, and presently disap- 
peared in the north. Then, after satisfy- 
ing a sentry that our papers were cor 
rect, we got into Villers-Cotterets itself. 


Dining at Headquarters 


NSTEAD of deserted houses we found 

that practically every house was quar- 
tering soldiers. They were everywhere 

infantrymen, dragoons, aviators, Sene- 
galese, Algerians in white turban and 
burnoose their desert horses. And 
everywhere there were officers. We had 
stumbled into the headquarters of a Gen 
eral Staff. 

With somewhat the sensation of walk- 
ing a tight rope, we sought the Mairie, to 


on 


ask for permission to stay in town 
finally to ask for safe conducts to Sois 
sons. The charming old Mayor, undis 
turbed apparently by war’s alarms, po 
litely made them out. 


Presently in a hotel full of officers we 
came on three civilians, calmly eating 
dinner. They had arrived by train, al 
though there were no trains for civilians; 
they were now dining at a long table set 
for officers from which we had a moment 
before turned away: but were 
presently rescued by a mysterious being at 
the head of the table—a dark, bald, bright 
eyed, smiling, sanguine gentleman, who 
might have been an impresario or a 
highly gifted press agent and continually 
had the air of saying, as from time to 
time he actually said: “Ssst! Leave 
it all to me!” Thanks to him, food 
at last vouchsafed us. 


been we 


was 


A First-Class Fighting Man 
H” spoke vernacular French, but was 
American. The other two civilians 
were a Londonchartered accountantand a 
Canadian volunteer waiting for his regi 
ment. the table, a big French 
dragoon, just in from the firing line, his 
horse-tail helmet on the chair beside him, 
Was also dining. This man was as differ 
ent from the rather rueful little infantry- 
men we had so often as the air of 
that town was different from deserted 
Paris. was, he might have 
rather—from some 
Meissonier or Detaille 


ACTOss 


seen 


Just as he 
stepped or 


cavalry 


ridden, 
charge Ly 
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the front 


Concluded from page 6) 


French 
head to 


a splendid fellow, combining 
élan and British ruggedness, 
spurs all soldier. 

After weeks of newspaper rhetoric and 
windy civilian partisanship, it was like 
water in the desert to listen to him 
straight talk from a professional fighting 
man, modest, level-headed, and, like most 
fighting men, as contrasted with those 
who stay at home and write about fight 
ing, ready to give a brave enemy his due. 
The German retirement was not at all a 
rout. When an army is in flight it leaves 
baggage and equipment behind, guns in 
the mud. The Germans had left very 
little: they were falling back in good 
order, methodically, after their fashion. 





Their soldiers were good fighters, espe 
cially when well led. They might lack 
the individual initiative of Frenchmen, 


the nervous energy with which French 
men would keep on fighting after mere 
bone and muscle had had enough, but 
they had plenty of courage. Their 
officers—the dragoon paused. Yesterday, 





he said, they had run into a troop of 
German cavalry. The German officer 
ordered his men to charge, and instead 
they wavered and started to fall back, | 
He turned on them. “Schweinhunde i: 
he shouted after them, and flinging his 
horse about, charged alone, straight at | 
the French lances. 


“Kill him?” asked the man at the head | 
of the table. } 


“Yes, we killed him,” smiled the dra 
goon. “It was a pity. Joli garcon he} 
was’—he ran a hand round a weather 


beaten cheek as if to suggest the other's | 
well-made face—‘monocle in his eye 
and he never let go of it until it fell off 
a lance through his heart.” 
Lo! A Bed 
xa we talked two secret-service men 
entered, demanded our papers, ex- | 
amined them, and directed us to call at 
the Mairie for them next morning at eight 
Now, indeed, we were 
rope. Following the genius who 
had got us our suppers, we emerged into 
the dark street, walked down it a few 
doors, entered a courtyard full of cavalry 
horses, where men in spurred boots were 
clanking up and down stairs. He thrust 


o'clock. 


a tight 


a heavy key into a lock, opened a door 
and ushered us into an empty and ele 
gantly furnished house. 

Here was a somber dining room with 


its decanters and glasses, bedrooms with 
satin-down quilts spread the foot 
of the bed, and adjoining one of them a 


over 


dressing room with pomades and = per 
fumes and rows of boots just as its 
owner had left it. Who he might be, 
why we should be here, how our mys 


who knew no one in 
Villers-Cotteret: and had but landed there 
himself that night—had arranged this 
occupation, was beyond finding out. At 
the moment. with military motor trucks 


terious conductor 





rumbling past outside, soldiers coming | 
and going in the court and = tramping 
about in the room overhead—an exten 
sion of the adjoining house—one scarce 
lv thought of trying to find out. One 
merely accepted it enchained by that up 
lifted finger and the “Leave it to me!” | 
For a time we talked under the dining- | 
room light. with doors bolted, and 


wooden shutters on street and courtyard 
closed, as if we were conspirators in Rus 
sian melodrama, and then we slept. 

The Germans evidently much 
nearer than Paris had supposed, and we 
should not have greatly 
to find them in the streets next 


were 


heen surprised 


morning. 


It was an Algerian horseman, however, | 
muffled up in his dingy white and look 

ing rather chilly. who was riding past 

the window as I first looked out. 


Exit 
W* went tothe Mairie—not the grand- | 
4 fatherly old mayor this time, but a 


sharp-eyed special commissioner of police. 


“After all.” said he, after we had put | 
our case, “you want to get as near the 
front as possible.” True, I answered, 
we did. 

“Well,” he said, with a gesture at once | 
final and wholly French, “you have al 
ready got further than that. You are 


inside the lines.”” He crossed out the safe | 


conduct and on the ldisser-passer w rote, | 
“Good for immediate return to Paris,” 
and carefully set down the date. Half 
an hour later we were well on the road 
to Crépy, with the thunder which had 
drawn us hither rolling fainter and 


fainter in the north. 
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“On your toes’ —in the Active Man’s Underwear 


Out on the gridiron or in at the desk, tackling a 
player or tackling a job, you’re always “fon your toes” 
in Superior, ‘‘the active man’s underwear.” 

No matter what your position in sport or businéss— 








/ THE PERFECT UNION SUIT 


permits free muscle and brain 
play. No bunched-up shirts and 
sagging drawers to hamper easy 
action, none of the discomforts 








Superior’s Official 
Union Suit Guide 
for 1914-15 shows 
actual samples of a 


















of the new-fangled or old-fash- ‘y dozen _ fabrics. 
ioned union suits. / Write for free copy. 
For the Superior Locked / THE SUPERIOR 


UNDERWEAR 
CO., Piqua, Ohio. 
Address Dept. 23. 


Crotch can’t gap in the seat, can't 
bind in the crotch. The Super- 
ior Buttonless Seat opens when 
you want it open, stays closed 
when you want it closed; always 
sets snug and smooth and ad- 
justs itself instantly to every 
position. 


Get in the Super- 
ior comfort game 
today. Most hab- 
erdashers, men’s 
clothing and de- 
part ment stores will 
show you a strong 
“line-up” of the 
“All-American Un- 
derwear—$1.50 to 
$5. All weights, \ 
all sizes. 





walking} All-American 
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Underwear 











In the Home In the Shop In the Office 





You May Be Sure 
It’s a High-Grade Machine 


if it is equipped with a Robbins & Myers Motor. 
lhe service you get from any electrically-driven 
machine, its reliability, operating economy, output 

all depend upon the motor. When a manufacturer 


uses a Robbins & Myers Motor to drive the machine 
In the Store 


he makes, it is certain evidence that he takes pride 
and pains in making the equipment superior in 
every feature. Look forthe Robbins & Myers name- 
plate on the motor when you buy an electrically- 
driven device. 


Robbins aMyers 
Ind [e) fo} are 


For 18 years we have devoted ourselves exclusively to 
building motors in small sizes 


Look for the Robbins & 

yers Name-Plate 
Large motors a¥e usually un- 
der expert care. But small motors are used where the operator 
is not familiar with electrical machinery—where conditions 
are most severe and trying. Exceptional care must be taken 
Robbins & Myers Small Motors are 
noted for strong, rugged construction; cool, cleanly operation 
and absolute reliability under extreme conditions. Write for 
Free Booklet, “Doing the World’s Work.’ Consultation and 
advice freely submitted without charge or obligation 


THE ROBBINS & MYERS CO., SPRINGFIELD, 0. 
BRANCHES: 
Philadelphia Boston 
Cleveland Rochester 
Agencies in All Principal Cities 


in their manufacture. 


New York 


Cincinnati 


Chicago 
St. Louis 
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ARROW 


SHIRTS 


Evening 
‘QDonchester 


A dress shirt with the bosom 
put on in such a way that it remains flat and 
in its place, whether the wearer sits, stoops or 
stands. It is the most practical, popular and com- 
fortable evening dress shirt made $2 14033 





CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., Iwc., Makers of ARROW COLLARS, TROY, N. Y. 























You get a whole new novel 
every month in 


MUNSEY’S 
MAGAZINE 


and get it first, get it before 
it goes into book form. 


The Munsey with its com- 
plete novel and all other 
features costs you I5¢. 


The 


oes 


it 
will 


same novel when 
into book form 
cost you $1.50. 
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| The Sunday Night Before Tuesday 


violence,” he 
me those 


want to use 
have to give 


her. “I don't 
said, “but you'll 
papers.” 


“You unspeakable brute!” she flung at 


| him. 

And then, with a sharply intaken 
breath, he threw off the cloak of man 
hood and seized her. In his powerful 
grasp her hands were wrenched apart 


and forward, the right still clasping the 
packet desperately. She slipped and half 
fell on one knee, uttering a sharp cry. 
At that instant, just as the impatient 
grip was forcing the crumpled packet 
from her hands, the curtains at the half 
opened window flew apart and there was 
a blinding flash, with a dull thudding 
report. 


SEE DERED momentarily sightless by 
the sudden glare, Noyes reeled back 
and stood for some seconds supporting 
himself by the table. As his vision returned 
he caught the acrid scent of flashlight 
powder. With an inarticulate snarl of 
rage he sprang for the window and tore 
savagely upward on the sash. It would 
not move and after half a dozen useless 
tugs he stooped to the sill, thrust his 
wide shoulders through and heaved up- 
ward. Another lunge and he was out on 
the wide fire escape. It was almost pitch 
dark there in the court, but his ears told 
him that some one was clattering down 
the two or three floors below. 
Whoever it was had nine stories to go. 

In four great strides he reached the 
door and swung into the reception room. 

“Shipman!!” he yelled. “Severance!! 
Henry! !” 

From three doors they 
room. 

“Downstairs! Downstairs! All of 
you! Jump for the elevator—get every 
man there is and get out into the court 


steps, 


burst into the 





man going down the fire escape—get 
| him!—get his camera!—no questions 

| if he tries to talk smash him !—bring 
| him up here!—the woman too—she’s 


stop her !—search 


jump !” 


| somewhere—get her! 
| the building—quick ! 


FE was rushing them to the hallway 
asthe words jerked from his teeth. His 
| secretary sprang for the nearest elevator 


|} and shook the door wildly. <A car was 
| coming up in the next shaft. The opera 
tor brought it to a sudden stop a foot 
above the floor and with alarmed face 
shot the door back. The three men 
leaped in, with a sharp “Down!” from 


Shipman. Noyes, daslfng back to the 
offices, looked hurriedly into two rooms 
that had not been occupied, snapping on 
the lights. It was fruitless. His going 
out on the fire escape had given the op 
portunity and the woman had seized it. 
She had probably had the luck to get a 
passing elevator, for by this hour the 
night men in the engraving plant on the 
top floor would be coming on duty. He 
turned into his own room and again 
climbed out on the fire escape. Far down 
in the court below he heard a door 
wrenched open There was a babel of 
sharp exclamations and the scuffle of 
many running feet. Electric torches 
flashed here and there. Men cursed as 
they stumbled over obstacles in the dark. 
The of Shipman came upward, 
quick, hoarse, incisive, organizing the 
search. Tron shutters clanged. A series 
of hollow crashes told of large packing 
being overturned In a few 
ments the iron strueture of the fire escape 
itself vibrated under the weight of men 
climbing. They toiled upward, searching 


voice 


mo 


ceases 


the long landings at each floor. Noyes 
bent his tall frame and again entered 
his room, closing the window behind 


him this time, and drawing the curtains 
together. 


HIPMAN hurried in, short of breath, 
his sparse hair bedraggled with sweat. 
“Tt’s no use,” he puffed. “There's no one 
to be found. If there was anyone on the 
fire escape he got sixth 
floor bridge to the Barnes building.” 
broke 


away by the 


out 


“And the Barnes building,” 
the Chief, “have you covered that?” 
“We have four men at the door, and 
six men inside it, going through. But 


I’m afraid it’s no use. There was a base 
ment window open on the alley, and the 
Italian at the man with 
something like a bag under his arm ran 
out a minute before Severance got there. 
But what on earth happened?” 


corner Says a 
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Continued from page 8 


Rapidly, in 
man told him 
Shipman’s face seemed to grow old 
he grasped the points. “But 
notes?” he queried anxiously. 


terse sentences, the big 


you got the 


TT°HE Chief's hand went sudd« nly to his 


pocket and hope flickered into his 


eyes, “Yes,” he said, “I got those, and with 
out them the picture will lose a lot of 


its power even if it is published. 
explain it in way—say it 
plant by the opposition in a desperate 
effort to get something on me. We can 
get some woman to make a confession.” 
He drew out a handful of crumpled 
papers. “Here they are.” 

Shipman stepped 
curiosity blended in his face. 
drew back as he opened 
sheets. “I wouldn’t care 
you see these, Andrew,” 
“They relate to something—what in—” 
He was staring fixedly at the paper, 
Suddenly he dropped it, and almost tore 
the next one, in his haste to open it. An- 
other and another he dashed open, his 
face livid, until he had opened them all, 

“What is it?’ cried Shipman. 


We can 


some Was a 


relief and 
The Chief 
one of the 
to have even 
he said coolly, 


closer, 


HE square face froze into its hardest 

lines. “It’stheruin ofa lifelong ambi- 
tion, Andrew, can perform a 
miracle. These papers are simply mean 
ingless jumbles of typewritten words. 
That woman laid a trap that was simply 
devilish in its cleverness, and it has cost 
her just one note. The rest she has yet 


unless we 


God knows where—probably being put 
in type over at the “Banner” office right 
now. It has the earmarks of a news 


paper trick, and the “Banner” people are 
the only ones who would have the nerve 
to try such a thing—and that picture.” 
“But the letters,” said Shipman im 
patiently. “If they’re coming out, I shall 
them anyhow. Let me know the 
facts and I’ll know how to help.” 
“You're right, of course. You’ve got to 


know now. Andrew, those memoranda 
were my arrangements with Von Sei 
boldt when he went to Berlin to try to 


irritate German public feeling into war 
with us over the South American crisis. 
We exchanged notes because it was im- 
for me to him safely—he 
was watched night and day. The 
were supposed to be destroyed 


possible see 
notes 


as soon 


as read, and he afterward swore to me 
that he had done it He was a noble 
man and a gentleman. I took the chance. 


We wanted a war—you know that—and 
I really believed it would be a good thing 
for the country, in the long run, to learn 
a lesson from its unpreparedness.” 


ae the space of a minute the men 
stood gazing at each other. <A door 
Noyes lifted his hand 
in a gesture that was partly command, 
partly appeal “It has got to be your 
job, Andrew,” he said “IT can’t appear 
in it—you can see that. I authorize you 
to spend a million dollars—or even two 
million—every have—if by 
doing it you can save this situation. If 
it’s a newspaper trick there may he only 
an hour’s leeway. And for yourself 
“Never mind that!’ Shipman almost 
snapped as he whirled toward the door, 


banged outside 


resource Wwe 


watch in hand. “It’s eight-thirty!” and 
he was out of the room. 

Noyes closed the door and sank into 
his chair at the head of the table As 
was often his habit when thinking 


deeply, he let his chin sink on his chest, 


and gripped the edge of the table be 
fore him with both hands. He knew 
that in Shipman he had a magnificently 


backed by a 
with 


brain, 
absolutely 


ordered, analytical 
temperament that 
out hesitation at work on his case. He 
knew that such a brain, with unlimited 
money at its command, could accomplish 
But he knew 


was 


the seemingly impossible 
also that with probably only an hour, at 
which to work the chance of 


catastrophe that impended 


most, in 
averting the 
was scarcely one in a million. 


E knew besides that if the blow fell 
there was nothing before him but 
utter, irretrievable political ruin. And 
his whole life had become a tremendous 
thirst for powet He traced the steps 


undoubtedly 


that would be take were 

being taken—by his enemies, if his guess 
as to their identity were correct. The 
plate would be handled in the photo- 
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graphic and engraving plant of a first 
class newspaper at express train speed 


Half a dozen crack writers would mold 
the story, the picture, and the notes into 
a front page that would make every man 
in the city stand still in his tracks. It 
The story and 
every morning 


was now Sunday evening. 
the would be in 
paper in the land 

And so the hour drifted. The inaction 
was almost beyond endurance. His mind 
worked until the intensity of its concen 
tration drove him to his feet. He paced 


notes 


the room with great. strides, wait- 
ing, waiting, waiting, waiting—for the 
miracle or the biow. There was not 
a thing he could do himself. He could 


not possibly appear in the matter. 
And he had learned from long experi- 
ence not to interfere or interrupt when 
Shipman’s master mind was centered. 
There lay his one chance. And he 
strode—and waited. 


SO 


HE inlaid desk clock on the table was 

just pointing to ten when he heard a 
commotion in the reception room. The 
door snapped open and Severance was 
swept aside as a group of excited men 
headed by Dan Malone burst in. Malone 
was holding a crumpled copy of a news 
paper thrust out before him in his right 
hand. He shook it at the big man stand- 
ing by the table and burst out: “What’s 
this. What in hell is this? Where'd 
this damn’ rag git this picture—an’ them 


letters? What’s it mean? Hey? What’s 
it mean?” 

Noyes ajmost tore the paper from 
Malone’s hand and spread it savagely 


The men crowded around, 
There it lay staring 
likeness of himself 
wrenching a sheaf of papers from the 
hand of a woman who was crouched in 
front of him, her head falling backward 
and sidewise as if from a blow. Over 
it flared a red head: “Noyes At 
tacks Woman in Attempt to Regain 
Damaging Notes” while beside and below 
it, covering the entire page, and evidently 
continued to the next, were the notes, 
some initialed only, some signed with his 


on the table. 
breathing heavily. 
up at him, the 


scare 
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Politics in Illinois 


Concluded from page 22 


the hysteria of progressivism is about 
over. “Now for a return to the grand 
old principles, and, thank fortune, boys, 
you still have us to carry them out.” 
Cannon and McKinley are red rags to 
the Bull Moosers and to thousands of Re 
publicans teetering on the border line; 
and when the young toilers reflect that 
these two men, who scuttled the ship in 
1910 and 1912, have been the first to 
climb aboard the captain’s bridge now 
that she is being pumped out, it makes 
them almost mad enough to go and be 
Democrats—but not quite. 


Up Again and At ’Em 
NDOUBTEDLY Uncle Joe Cannon will 
be the most picturesque figure in the 

campaign. He is running, he be 
cause his country needs him to save it 
from the Progressives. He is running 
on a rock-ribbed, concrete-bottomed, per- 
manently immovable standpat platform, 
and he not abate single un 
terrified snort against progressivism. 
Congress has no attractions for him any 
more, his friends say. Fiven if elected 
he will be a rather pathetic figure—an 
Early Silurian statesman in the ruck of 
an indifferent minority or a _ possibly 
even more indifferent majority. But 
that doesn’t bother Uncle Joe. He wants 
just one more whack at the enemy. He 
wants to rub the foolish young reform 
ers in the dirt, serve his twentieth term, 
and then retire, leaving his enemies con- 
tused, abashed, and respectful. 


Mr. Bountiful 
csiter is apparently running be- 
cause he needs his country, and his 
campaign has been one of the most re 
inarkable in the history of a State which 
has never had corrupt-practice act. 
Not that McKinley is bribing anybody. 
Shame on the thought! He has never 
purchased a voter and never will, being 
an upright man and a Presbyterian. He 
is simply winning the affections of his 
district in a large-hearted, open-handed 
way, which cannot be imitated by any- 
one but the possessor of a large income 
and a lavish disposition. 


Says, 


does one 
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name. So Shipman had failed! The voice 
of private secretary at his ear 
aroused him to consciousness of the men 
pressing around him. He motioned them 
back impatiently and took the envelope 
which the young man was holding. 

“It is marked ‘Personal and immedi- 
ate,’ and it’s in a woman’s writing. I 
thought it might have something to do 
with 

“Yes,” said the Chief mechanically as 
his fingers tore at the tough envelope. 
The secretary hurried away. Again un- 
of the impatient, muttering 
group, Noyes drew out and unfolded a 
large sheet of yellow copy paper. The 
message was hastily written in pencil: 


By this time you will know something 
of what you made me feel, twelve years 
ago. If you are capable of feeling at all 
I hope my agony of mind and heart at 
that time may be multiplicd in you a 
thousandfold. 

Don't waste time trying to find me, for 
it is absolutely impossible. Moreover I 
am advised that you would find it hard 
to do anything to me if you did. A.C. 


He scanned it hastily once, then read 
it again slowly, through to the bitter 
end, his teeth grinding. So the tremen- 
dous life structure he had reared was to 
come crashing down in utter ruin. 

Malone could contain himself no 
longer. He stepped forward and laid his 
hand on Noyes’s arm almost roughly. 
“There ain't time he began in a 
savage growl, then shrank backward and 
became one of the startled group as the 
big man whirled and confronted them. 


his 


conscious 


HE note, crushed into a ball, fell to 
the floor. The mar’s control broke 
slowly. His great shoulders swayed 


downward and forward. His face worked 
convulsively with something sinister and 
murderous growing in the bloodshot eyes. 
His hands, opening and shutting 
modically, swung upward in a poise of 
deadly menace. 


spas- 





“Get out!!” he shrilled. “Get out!! 
All of you!! Good God, get out, you 
-- : — ~——! before I kill you!!” 








3ut McKirzey gave the State one 
present whign back-fired, so to speak. 
At least he ~elped earnestly to load an- 
other Bill—Bill Lorimer—on the people 
during the celebrated campaign, and | 
vouched for his fineness of character to 
at least one legislator of his district 
who refused to bite. This is one of the 
reasons why the ungrateful people said 
“Thank you” for all his gifts on receipt 
two years ago and refused to repeat the 
gratitude at the polls. 





The Husky Progressives 


} 





HE Republicans have been planning 
to get back at least fifteen seats this 


fall. Normally they have about twenty. | 
But the Progressives have filled them | 
with indignation by remaining very | 
much alive. In spots, and very exten 
sive spots, too, the Progressives have | 
not only retained their 1912 vote, but 
have increased it as far as State and 


minor offices go. They elected two Con 
gressmen in 1912, and they have since 
acquired another—Ira M. Copley of 
Aurora, who was supported by Progres 
sives in the last election and will run | 
for reelection on the Bull Moose ticket. | 
They have wooed away A. A. McCormick, 
Republican chairman of the famous Bat 
tling Board of Cook County. They have 
nominated Congressional candidates in 
every district, have put up a complete | 
legislative ticket, have loaded up the | 
devastating Robins with hot shot, and | 
are going into the campaign harder than | 
ever. They expect to increase their dele 
gation of twenty-seven in the Legislature 
and to elect a few more Congressmen. 
They have reported the Colonel, who 
paid particular respects to Cannon and 
McKinley in the State last month, and 
they will bring Beveridge over for an 
other pleasant visit. Beveridge came 
over in July to pronounce the funer 
al orations over the party, and the 
obsequies were attended by vast mobs | 
who marred the solemn beauties o 
the occasion by yelling their heads off | 
for Teddy. } 
The Progressives are going to be a big 
factor in Illinois this fall | 
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PRINCESS 
Gaiter New Boot 
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ASHION de- 
crees Fancy 
Tops and 
Gaiter Effects for 
1914-1915. “These 
‘““smart” features 
are carried outwith 
dash and daintiness 


in this distinctive 
Regal Style, with a 
plain vamp of Patent 
Leather and a gaiter 


top of Fawn-colored 
Buckskin. 


There are 100 Exclusive 
Regal Stores and goo Accred- 
ited Regal Agents. Autumn 
Style Portfolio Sree. 

Shoes s hipped by Parcels Post, 
prepaid, on receipt of price ° 


REGAL SHOE CO. 


270 Summer Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 








The Headline Attraction 


in the Smartest Stores is 
Famous 
Holeproof Hosiery 


In countless stores you will 
see these hose displayed—to 
gain other steady buyers. 

For, once you try Holeproofs, 
your whole family will wear them. 
They are too good to be forgotten. 

Six pairs of cotton Holeproofs for 
men, women and children are guar- 
anteed to wear six months without 
holes. If any of the six pairs fail 
within that time, we will replace 
them with new hose free. 

Three pairs of silk or silk-faced— 


for men or women—are guaranteed 


three months. Nearly 2,000,000 peo- 
ple now wear them because Ho/eproof 
Hose last. We pay for our cotton 
yarns an average of 74c per pound. 
Common cotton yarns, selling for 
32c per pound, will never do for 


Holeproofs. 


At All Holeproof Dealers 


The genuine Holeproofs are sold in your 
town. Write for dealers’ names and the free 
book that tells about Holeproofs. We ship 
direct, charges paid, where no dealer is near 

$1.50 per box and up for six pairs of men’s 
cotton Holeproofs; $2.00 per box and up for 
six pairs of women’s or children’s in cotton; 
$1.00 per box for four pairs of infants’ in cot- 
ton Above boxes guaranteed six months. 
$1.00 per box for three pairs of children’s cot 
ton Holeproofs, guaranteed three months 
$2.00 per box for three pairs of men’s silk 
Holeproof socks; $3.00 per box for three 
pairs of women’s silk Holeproof stockings. 
Boxes of silk guaranteed (/Aree months. 
Three pairs of Silk-Faced Holeproofs for 
men, $1.50; for women, $2.25. Three pairs 
of Silk-Faced guaranteed three months. 


FOR 


Holeproof Hosiery Co 
Holeproof Hosiery Co., 
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MEN. WOMEN 
Holeproof Hosiery Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


. of Canada, Ltd., London, Canada 


AND CHILDREN 


10 Church Alley, Liverpool, England 
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Read This List Before 
You Select Your New Car 


P ‘HERE is a lot of satisfaction in knowing that ~ can 


depend upon your Starting, Lighting and Ignition 
Owners of cars equipped with the 


are sure of a spinnin 


ystems. 
estinghouse Systems 


start every time they press the starter 


button; that every cylinder receives a hot spark every time; 
and that the Westinghouse lighted lamps give a steady and 
bright light every foot of the way. 


Westinghouse Electric Systems 
Startin g—Lighting—I gnition 


are made by engineers who have a world wide reputation and knowledge 


of electrical apparatus and equipment. 


The fact that these systems have 


been tested and adopted by the best automobile engineers in the business 
is a guarantee of service and reliability. 


Read this list carefully; there is a car for every purpose. 


* Allen 

* American La France 
* Auburn 

* Austin 

**Halladay” 
*“Glide”’ 

* Briggs-Detroiter 
+Case 

+ Chad wick 

*“Ohio”’ 


* Starting, Lighting, and Igwition 


Sold to Automobile Manufacturers only 


* Davis 
* Dorris 
+F 
+ Hupmobile 

+ Kissel 

* Lenox 

* Lexington-Howard 
+ Locomobile 
*McFarlan 

* Marion 
***Pathfinder”’ 


+ Starting and Lighting 


+ Moreland 
+ Norwalk 
+ Pierce Arrow 
* Pilot 

+ Pullman 
+ Richard 
+Singer 

* Speed well 
+ Standard 
* Stewart 

* Vulcan 


I. A. T 


t Lighting and Iynition 


Full information sent on request 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
Automobile Equipment Department 
Main Office, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Forty-five Offices: Serz 


tce Stations in Princtpal 


Cilies 








The paint that lasts is the paint 
that weather cannot penetrate. 


Zinc 


in paint keeps the weather out. 


The best prepared paints con- 
tain Zinc. 


Our booklet, “‘ Your Move,” tells why 


The New Jersey ZincCompany 
55 Wall Street, New York 


For big contract jobs consult our Research Bureau 








The best System for Begin 
ners; a Post-graduate Course 
By MAIL for Stenographers. Highest 
World’s Records for Speed and 
Accuracy. A greater number of Court Report 
ers than all other systems combined in ten years 
W. L. James, Chief Instructor. Write for free catalog. 
SUCCESS SHORTHAND SCHOOL 
Suite 710, Schiller Bldg., Chicago 
























Now—you have 
no excuse for being with- 


out a good pencil sharpener. This new 
Stewart Junior is low in price,—me- 
chanically perfect—and will not break 
the lead. Four inches high—beau- 
tifully nickeled—with double cut- 
ters of extra durable steel. At 
your dealer’s—today—or direct 
from J. K. Stewart Mfg. Co. 
324 Wells Street, Chicago 
Price—with clamp—only 


‘$2.00, 


— 

















Our Hand Books on Patents, Trade-Marks, etc., sent 
free. Patents procured through Munn & Co. receive 


free notice in the Scientific American. 


MUNN & CO., 363 Broadway, N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICE: 625 F Street, Washington, D. C. 
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| Kansas—Where All Signs Fail 


has it 
live fac 


amazingly advanced. 
aun excellent equipment and a 
ulty, but also a remarkably energetic, 
eager student body, much more homo 
and much more unanimous in 
its hunger for education than student 
bodies in Eastern universities, as I have 
them. 


How the Students Live 
Hi University of Kansas has some 
three thousand students, about a thou- 
sand of them women. Considerably more 
than half of them are either partly or 
wholly self-supporting, and 12 per cent of 
them earn their way during the school 
months. The grip of the university upon 
the State may best be shown by statis- 
tics—if I may be forgiven the brief use 
of them. Out of 108 counties in Kansas 
only seven were not represented by stu- 
dents in the university in the years 1910- 
12—the seven counties being thinly set- 
tled sections in the southwest corner of 
the State. Seventy-three per cent of 
last year’s students were born in Kan- 
sas; more than a third of them came 
from villages of less than 2,000 popula- 
tion; and the father of one out of every 
three students was a farmer. 
Life at the university is comfortable, 
simple, and very cheap, the average cost, 
per capita, for the school year being 


Not only 


geneous 


observed 





perhaps $200, including school expenses, 


| board, social expenses, etc., nor are there 
| great social 


and financial gaps between 
certain groups of students, as in some 


| Eastern colleges. The university is a 
real democracy, in which each individ- 


ual is judged according to certain stand- 


|} ards of character and behavior. 








| produced in 


“Now and again,” one young man told 
me, with a sardonic smile, “we get a 
ccuntry boy who eats with his knife. He 
may be a mighty good sort, but he isn’t 
civilized. When a fellow like that comes 
along, we take him in hand and tell him 
that, aside from the danger of cutting 
his mouth, we have certain peculiar 
whims on the subject of manners at 
table, and that itis better for him to eat 
as we do, because if he doesn’t it makes 
him conspicuous. Inside a week you'll see 
a great change in a boy of that kind.” 


Ill-Paid Professors 


N' IT only is the cost to the student low 
at the University of Kansas, but the 
cost of operating the university isslight. In 
the year 1909-10 (the last year on which 
I have figures) the cost of operating six- 
teen leading colleges in the United States 
averaged $232 per student. The cost 
per student at the University of Kansas 
is $175. One reason for this low per 
capita cost is the fact that the salaries 
of professors at the University of Kan 
sas are unusually small. They are too 
small. It is one of the reproaches of 
this rich country of ours that, though 
we are always ready to spend vast sums 
on college buildings, we pay small sal 
aries to instructors; although it is the 
faculty, much more than the buildings 
which make a college. So far as I have 
been able to ascertain, Harvard pays the 
highest maximum salaries to professors, 
of any American university—$5,500 is 
the Harvard maximum. California, Cor 
nell, and Yale have a $5,000 maximum 
Kansas has the lowest maximum I know 
of, the greatest salary paid to a _ pro- 
fessor there, according to last year’s fig 
ures, having heen $2,500. 

Before leaving New York I was told 
by a distinguished professor in an East 
ern university that the students he got 
from the West had, almost invariably, 
more initiative and energy than those 
from the region of the Atlantic seaboard 

“Just what do you mean by the West?” 
I asked. 


“In general,” he replied, “I mean stu- 


dents from north and west of Chicago. 
If I show an Eastern boy a machine 
which he does not understand, the 


chances are that he will put his hands 
in his pockets and shake his head dubi 
ously. But if I show the same machine 
to a Western boy, he will go right at it, 
unafraid. Western boys usually have 
more ‘gumption,’ as they call it.” 


Kansas Traits 

RIEF as as my visit to the University 

of Kansas, I felt that there, indeed, 
was “gumption.” And it is easy to ac 
count for. The breed of men and women 
who are being raised in the Western 
States is a sturdier breed than is being 
the East. They have just 
as much fun in their college life as any 
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Continued from page 20) 


but 


college 


other students, practically none 
of them go to just “to have a 
good time,” or with the even less credita 
ble purpose of improving their socia] 
position. Kansas is still too near to 
first principles to be concerned with sy 
perficialities. It goes to college to work 
and learn, and its reason for wishing to 
learn are, for the most part, practical. 
One does not feel, in the University of 
Kansas, the aspiration for a vague ey]. 
ture for the sake of culture only. 
Directness, sincerity, strength, thought. 
fulness, and practicality are Kansas 
qualities. Even the very young men and 
women of Kansas are not far removed 
from pioneer forefathers, and it must be 
remembered that the Kansas pioneer dif- 
fered from some others in that he pos- 
sessed a strain of that Puritan love of 
freedom which not only brought his fore- 
fathers to Plymouth, but brought him 
overland to Kansas, as has been said, to 
cast his vote for abolition. Naturally, 
then, the zeal which fired him and his an- 
cestors is reflected in his children and his 
grandchildren. And that, I think, is onerea- 
son why Kansas has developed “cranks.” 


Romantic Parents 


| ypwnpeee ee curiously with Kan- 
sas practicality, however, there must 
be amongthe people ofthat State another 
quality of a very different kind, which I 
might have overlooked had I not chanced 
to see a copy of the “Graduaté Magazine,” 
and had I not happened to read the list of 
names of graduates who returned to the 
university for the last commencement. 
The list was not a very long one, yet 
from it I culled the following collection 
of given names for women: Ava, Alverna, 
Angie, Ora, Amida, Lalia, Nadine, Edetha, 
Violetta, Flo, Claudia, Evadne, Nelle, Ola, 
Lanora, Amarette, Bernese, Minta, Jua- 
nita, Babetta, Lenore, Letha, Leta, Neva, 
Tekla, Delpha, Oreta, Opal, Flaude, Iva, 
Lola, Leora, and Zippa. 

Clearly, then, Kansas has a penchant 
for “fancy” names. Why, I wonder? Is 
it not, perhaps, a reaction, on the part of 
parents, against the eternal struggle 
with the soil, the eternal practicalities of 
farm life? Is it an expression of the 
craving of Kansas mothers for poetry 
and romance? It seems to me that I de- 
tect a wistful something in those names 
ot Kansas’ daughters. 


Linking the College to the Soil 
UCH has been heard, in the last few 
years, of the “Wisconsin idea” of 

linking up the State university with the 

practical life of the people of the State. 

This idea did not originate in Wisconsin, 


however, but in Kansas, where as long 
ago as 1868 a law was passed making 
the chancellor of the university State 
Sealer of Weights and Measures. Since 
that time the connection between the 
State and its great educational institu- 
tions has continued to grow, until now 


the two are bound together by an infinite 
number of ties. 

For example, no municipality in Kan 
may install a water supply, water 
works, or sewage plant without obtaining 


SAS 


from the university sanction of the ar- 
rangements proposed. The dean of the 
University School of Medicine, Dr. S. J 
Crumbine, is also secretary of the State 
Board of Health. It was Dr. Crumbine 
who started the first agitation against 
the common drinking cup, the roller 
towel, ete., and he succeeded in having 


the State Legislature in 
Kansas abolishing these. He also accom 
plished the law providing 
for the inspection of hotels, and requir 
ing, among other things, ten-foot 
All water analysis for the State is done 
at the university, as well as analysis in 
connection with food, drugs, ete., and 
student work is utilized in a_ practical 
way in connection with this State serv- 
ice, wherever possible. 


a law passed by 
passage of a 


sheets. 


Wary Sanitarians 


ASSING through the laboratories, I 

saw many examples of this activity, 
and was shown quantities of samples of 
foods, beverages, and patent medicines, 
which had failed to comply with the re- 
quirements of the law. There was an arti 
ficial cider made up from alcohol and 
coal-tar dye; a patent medicine called 
“Spurmax,” sold for fifty cents per pack- 
age, yet containing nothing but colored 
Epsom salts; another patent medicine 
sold at the same price, containing the 
same material plus a little borax; bottles 
of “Silver Top,” a beer substitute, de 
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signed to evade the prohibition law 

bottles with sl) labels, looking exactly 
alike, but which on examination proved 
in some cases, to have mysteriously 
dropped the first two letters in the word 
“ynfermented.” All sorts of things were 
being analyzed; paints were being inves 


tigated for adulteration, shoes were being 
examined to see that they conformed to 
the Kansas “pure-shoe which re 
quires that shoes containing substitutes 
forleather be stamped to indicate the fact. 

“This law,” remarks “The Masses,” 
“is being fought by Kansas shoe dealers 
who declare it unconstitutional. Appar 
ently the right to wear paper shoes with 
out knowing it is another of our precious 


law,” 


heritages.” 
The Role of Science in Kansas 
| HE same department of the university 
is engaged in showing different Kan 
sas towns how tosoften their water supply ; 
efforts are also being made to find some 
means of softening the fiber of the Yucea 
plant—a weed which the farmers of west 
ern Kansas have been trying to get rid 
of—so that it may be utilized for making 
rope. The Kansas State flower is 
being put to use for the manufacture of 
sunflower oil, which, in Russia, is burned 
in lamps, and which Kansas already uses, 
to some extent, as a salad dressing and 
also as a substitute for linseed oil. 

The university has also given attention 
to the situation with regard to natural 
gas in Kansas, Professor Cady having 
recently appeared before the State Board 
of Utilities recommending that, as natu 
ral gas varies greatly as to heat units, 
the heat unit, rather than the measured 
foot, be made the for all charges 
by the gas companies. 

In one room I came upon a young man 
who was in charge of a machine for the 
manufacture of liquid air. This prod 
uct is packed in vacuum cans and shipped 
to all parts of the world. I had never 
seen it before. It is strange stuff, having 
a temperature of 300 degrees below zero. 
The young man took a little of it in his 
hand (it looked like a small pill made of 
water), and, after holding it for an in 
stant, threw it on the floor, where it 
evaporated instantly. He then took some 
in his mouth and blew it out in the form 
of a frosty 
smoke. He was [ 
an engaging 
young man, 
and seemed to 
enjoy immense 
ly doing tricks 
with liquid air. 

In the de 
partment of en 


also 


basis 


tomology there 
is also great 
activity. Pro 
fessor SS. J. 
Hunter has, 
among other 


researches, been 
conducting for 
the last three 
years elaborate 
xperiments ce 
signed to prove 
or disprove the 
Sambon theory 
with regard to 
pellagra. 
“Pellagra,” 
Professor Hunt 
er explained to 
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stuffed animals in the 
exhibition is contained* in 
running around an 
shows, in suitable 
landscape settings, American animals 
from Alaska to the tropics. The collec- 
tion is valued at $300,000, and was made 
almost entirely by members of the fac- 
ulty and students. 


ramic display of 
world This 
one enormous case 


extensive room, and 


Utilizing the University 
Hii Department of Physical Educa- 
tion is in charge of Dr. James Nai 
smith, who can teach a man to swim in 
thirty minutes, and who is famous as the 


inventor of the game of basketball. Dr. 
Naismith devised basketbal! as a winter 
substitute for football, and gave the 
game its name because, originally, he 


used peach baskets at his goals. 

A very complete system of university 
extension is operated, covering an enor- 
mous field, reaching schools, colleges, 
clubs, and individuals, and assisting them 
in almost all branches of education; also 
a Department of Correspondence Study, 
covering about 150 courses. Likewise, in 
the Department of Journalism a great 
amount of interesting and practical work 
is being done, on the editorial, business, 
and mechanical sides of newspaper pub- 
lishing. Following the general practice 
of other departments of the university, 
the Department of Journalism places 
its equipment and resources at the serv- 
ice of Kansas editors and publishers. A 
clearing maintained where 
buyers and sellers of newspaper prop- 
erties may be brought together, printers 
are assisted in making estimates, cost- 
system blanks are supplied, and job type 
and furnished free to Kansas 
publishers in exchange for their old 
worn-out type. 


On Putting Pep Into the East 
HESE are but a few scattered ex- 
amples of the inner and outer activ- 

ities of the University of Kansas, as I 

noted them during the course of an after- 

noon and evening spent there. For me 
the visit was an education. I wish that 
all Americans might visit such a uni 
versity. But more than that I wish that 
system might be devised for the 
exchange of students between great col- 
leges in differ 

~ | ent parts of 

| the country. 

} Doubtless it 
would be a 


house is 


is cast 


some 


good thing for 
certain stu 
dents at West- 
ern colleges to 
learn some- 
thing of the 
more elaborate 
life and the 
greater sophis 
tication of the 


great colleges 
of the East, but 
more particu 
larly I think 
that vast bene- 
fits might ac- 
erue to certain 
young men 
from Harvard, 
Yale, and simi 
| lar institutions, 
| by contact with | 
such universi 
. ties as that of 














me, “has been , P P Kansas. Un 

known in Italy | When you’re trying to tell a secret fortunately, | 
since 1782, but L— — oo - however, the} 
has existed in Kastern = stu 

the United States for less than thirty dents, who would be most benefited by 
years, although it is now found in nearly such a shift, would be the very ones to 
half our States and has become most oppose it. Above all others, I should | 


serious in the South. Its cause, character, 
and cure are unknown, although there are 
theories. One theory is that it 
poisoning due to the exces 
products; another at 
products; and 
the Sambon theory, dating from 1910, at 
tributes it to the sand fly, the theory 
being that the fly becomes infected 
through sucking the blood of a victim of 


several 
is caused by 
sive use of 
tributes it 


corn 
to cottonseed 


pellagra, and then communicates the 
infection by biting other persons. In 
order to ascertain the truth or untruth 


of this contention, we have bred uncon 
taminated sand flies, and after having al 
lowed them to bite infected persons, have 


let them bite monkeys. The result of 
these experiments is not yet complete. 
ne monkey is, however, sick at this 
time, and his symptoms are not unlike 
certain symptoms of pellagra 


The Museum of Natural 
History contains the largest single pano 


university's 











young Eastern aristocrats, 
and disciples of false culture 
shipped out to the West. It would do | 
them and I think they would be | 
amazed to find out how much they liked | 
it. However, this idea of an exchange | 
is not based so much on the theory that | 
it would help the individual student as 
on the theory that greater mutual com 
prehension is needed by Americans. We 
do not know our country or our fellow 
countrymen as we should. 


like to see 


spenders, 





good, 


Lawrence’s Past 
N the preceding chapter I mentioned 
Queantrell’s gang of border ruffians, of 
which Frank and Jesse James were mem- 
bers, and referred to the Lawrence mas 
sacre conducted by the gang. 


In all the border trouble, from 1855-6 
to the time of the Civil War, Lawrence 
figured as the antislavery center. That, 


and the ill feeling engendered by differ 
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WORLD OVER 


Te“Bulldog’ 


will force its way to the 

front. For a long time 
there was only one “ Bulldog” 
Gillette Razor in existence. 
Then there were two, then 
seven, and now everybody 
wants one. 


The first “Bulldog” was de- 
signed for the Chief of the 
Company to meet his desire 
for a stocky bulldog handle. He 


liked it at once. Said it shaved better 
—new grip and balance — gives more 
weight and swing to the stroke. 


} ERE is how a good thing 


Other members of the organization 
adopted the ‘‘Bulldog’’: it was evident 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR COMPANY, 


that the extra weight and different bal- 
ance are fundamental. 


Then men everywhere were given a 
chance at the ‘‘Bulldog’’. They saw 
the point instantly. Result, the most 
widespread and immediate success of 
any new model ever put out by the 
Gillette Company. 

It is making thousands of new 
friends for the Gillette and regular 
users are finding it well worth while 
to buy the new ‘‘Bulldog’’. 

Contained in an oval case of Gray 
Antique Leather, with Blade Boxes to 
match, containing 12 double - edged 
Gillette Blades (24 shaving edges). 
With Triple Silver plated Razor, 
$5.00; with Gold plated Razor, $6.00. 
See the ‘‘Bulldog’’ at your Gillette 
dealer’s anywhere. 
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BURROWES| 


Home Billiard Table 





| $1 or more down, according to size and style. Small 


amount each month. Prices from $15 up. Full 
equipment of Balls, Cues, etc., free. Sizes range 
standard). Adapted for expert 


play and home practice. Portable—used in any 
room~— on any house table or on its own legs or fold- 
ing stand. Quickly set aside—requires almost no 


| room when not in use. 


Send for Illustrated Catalog 
explaining free trial offer with prices, terms of pay- 
ment and testimonials from thousands of owners. 


THE E. T. BURROWES CO., 401 Centre St., Portland, Me. 


Mfrs. Burrowes Rustiess Insect Screens and Folding Card Tables 























STUDY A FOREIGN LANGUAGE!!! 


Europe's War has created unlimited commercial 


a) 
te 
p opportunities for those who know Spanish, German, 
V 74 French or Italian tter your position or increase your bus 
) ness. Learn a foreign age, at home, easily, quick! r 
Vea own talking machine th 


» The Language Phone Method 











his opportunity. Write f con at a 
997 Putnam Bldg. 2W.45thSt..N.Y. | 










3-in-One lubricates 

best because it works out 
dirt from fine bearings and 
spreads evenly over contact 

surfaces. Doesn't gum or dry out. Con- 
tains no acid or grease. Has sufficient 
viscosity to wear long. Most satisfactory 
of all oils on sewing machines and other 
fine mechanisms. 


. . 
3-in-One oil 
is sold jn drug, grocery, hardware and general 
stores: 1 oz. bottle 10c, 3 oz. 25c; 8 oz. (2 pt 
50c. Also in Handy Oil Cans, 3% oz. 25c. If 
you do not find these with your dealer, we 
will send one by parcel post, full of 3-in-One 
for 30c. 
FREE Write for a generous free sample 
and the 3-in-One Dictionary. 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
42ANM. Broadway 
New York 























You will be amazed toffknow how Cat’s Paw Heels 
have greatly reduced thggtumber of accidents from 
slipping on wet sidewalkgf iceor polished floors. 

The Foster Friction:Plug won’t let you slip. It is 
set in Cat’s Paw Rubber Heels*xright where the weight 
falls —right where the’wear:comés. Not only prevents 
slipping but makes ‘em wear longer. 





All De alers 


Note the threearrows. Each points to A sign of safety. 

The first shows::the Foster Orthopedic Heel which affords safety 
against falling akehes. Gives extra:support where needed. Especially 
valuable for heavy people and those: who are on their:feet a great deal. 

The second-arrow points to the::famous Black Cat:which is your 
safe guide in* buying. Whenever::you see a Black®.Cat think of 
Cat’s Paw Heels. Wherever you me this sign, you kr ow the genuine 
are sold. 

The third: arrow points to the regular Cat’s Paw Heel which is 
“worn the: world over.’ 












Insist on Cat s Paw Heels from your dealer. Black or tan, Soc. attached. 
wy _,Cost no more than ordinary:kinds, Foster Orthopedic, 75C. 


Foster Rubber Co., 105: Federal St., Boston, Mas’ 


Originators and Patentees 
ofthe Foster Frictron Plug 
“high prevents slipping. 
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What Shall I 
Read To-Night? 


A few hours a year, a 
few years in a lifetime are 
all any of us has to read. 

Why waste that little 
time on useless, fast dying 
books? There are a few 
really great books in the 
world— Biographies, His- 
tories, Essays, Dramas, Works of Travel, Fiction, Science, 
Religion, P ‘hilosophy, and Poetry—that truly picture the 
progress of civilization. 

What are these few worth-while books? 


you the answer to that question in a free 
It is of wonderful value. It tells the story of 





“Guide 


We want to send 
Booklet to Books.”’ 


THE FAMOUS FIVE-FOOT 
SHELF OF BOOKS 


418 Masterpieces for the Price of 40 








i As a matter of efficiency, ask for this free booklet. Find out for your- 
cw. self why one hundred thousand successful men have found in the 


— Five-Foot Shelf just the daily mental stimulus that they need. 
P. F. Collier r 
& Son, 416 W Why one hundred thousand men, many of whom never went 


isth St., N. ¥ 

City: Mail m 
without obliga 

on my part, y« ir tree 
“Guide Bookle 


to College, now have a wide appreciation of literature, 
science, art—why they can think clearly, talk well—in 
short, why they are among the successful men of today. 


Books" containing the 
ate ey of the Five -Foot Shelf 


Your Free Copy is Ready and Waiting 





MBM! 2c ccccccessses 

Bus. dd Merely ask for it. “It was worth $100.00 to me,” 
writes one busy man. Yet it is free. For your 

a “Ripsiaperhe SbcateeaaeReet ale Ia own sake and for the sake of your children, 

in what they read, pat « ¥ in this square. C) clip the coupon NOW. 








P. F. COLLIER & SON, Publishers of Good Books 
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| ences of opinion along the Missouri bor 
der ewith regard to slavery, caused the 
It occurred on August 21, 1863, 
| Lawrence had been expecting an attack 
| by Quantrell for some time before that 
date, and had at one period posted guards 
on the roads leading to the eastward. 
After a time, however, this precaution 


massacre. 
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th 





horizon, on which was discernible the 
faint outlines of several ships 
which were, in reality, a house, 
mill, and a barn. 

Presently our craft—for I had the 
feeling that I was on a ship at anchor 
got under way. On we sailed over the 
ocean of land for mile upon mile, each 


Ships 
a Wind 





was given up, en- —— 
abling Quantrell 
to surprise the 
town and make a 
clean sweep. He 
arrived at Law 
rence at 5.30 in 
the morning with 
about 450 men. 
Frank James told 
me that he him- 
self was not pres- 
ent at the mas- 
sacre, having been 
shot a short time 
before and tempo- 
rarily disabled. 
Lawrence, which 
then had a popu- 
lation of about 
1,200, was caught 
entirely unawares 
and was absdlute- 
ly at the merey 
of the ruffians. A 





JAMES B. 
CONNOLLY 








mile like the one 
before it and the 
one that followed, 
save only when 
we passed a little 
fleet of houses, 
like fishing boats 
at sea, or crossed 
an inconsequential 
wagon road, re- 
sembling the faint- 
ly discernible 
wake of some ship, 
long since out of 
sight. Presently I 
arose and, joining 
my companion, 
went to the dining 
car for breakfast. 
He, too, had fallen 
under the spell of 
the prairies. We 
sat over our meal 
and stared out of 
the window like a 











good many of the 


pair of images. 





latter got drunk, 
which added _ to 
the horror, for 
these men were 
bad enough when 
sober. They 
burned down al- 
most the _ entire 
business section 
of the town, as 
well as a_ great 
many houses, and, 
going into the 
homes, dragged 
out 163 men, un 
armed and de- 
fenseless, and cold- 
bloodedly slaugh- 
tered them in the 
streets before the 
eyes of their wives 
and children. Very 
few men who were 
in the town at 
the time escaped, 


** The Trawler,’’ 
$2,500 prize. 


States. 








were in the Free — 
State Hotel, the proprietor of which had 
once befriended Quantrell, and was for 





that reason spared, together with his 
guests. Some forty or fifty persons living 
in Lawrence at the present time remem 
ber the massacre. 


Infinite Prairies 


WE left Lawrence late at night and 
went immediately to bed upon the 
train. WhenI awokeinthe morning thecar 
was standing still. In the ventilators over- 
head, I heard the monotonous 
whistling of the wind. As I became 
more awake I began to wonder where 
we were and why we were not moving 
Presently I raised the window shade and 
looked out. 
How many 


steady 


things there are in life 
which we think we know from hearsay, 
yet which, when we actually encounter 
them, burst upon us with a new and 
strange significance! I had believed, for 
example, that I realized the vastness of 
the United States without having actu 
ally traveled across the country, yet I 
had not realized it at all, and I do not 
think that anyone can possibly realize 
it without having felt it in the course of 
a long journey. So too, with the intermi 
nable rolling desolation of the prairies, 
and the likeness of the prairies to the 
sea. I had imagined that I understood 
the prairies without having laid eyes 
upon them, but when I raised my win- 
dow shade that morning, and found 





the prairies stretching out before me, 
I was as surprised, as stunned, as though 
I had never heard of them before, and 
the idea came to me like an original 
thought: how perfectly enormous they 
are! And how like the sea! I had dis 
covered for myself the truth of another 
platitude. 

For a long time I lay comfortably in 
my berth, gazing out at the appalling 
spread of land and sky. Even at sea the 
great bowl of the sky had never looked 
so vast to me. The land was nothing 
to it. In the foreground there was 
nothing: nothing met the eye in all that 
treeless waste of brown and gray which 





lay between the railroad line and the 
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ONORS are not unknown to James 
Brendan Connolly, whose short story, our car and kept 
has just won Collier’s on 

Eighteen years ago he 
was, perhaps, the most renowned athlete 

in the world, having just earned the 

first Olympic championship of modern like dots upon the 
times at Athens, Greece. A decade of 
strenuous physical life prepared him for 
that triumph, notably eight years of serv- 
ice in both the army and navy of the United sky. The 

At the close of the Spanish War 

he began seriously to write — chiefly about 

the people he knows best, the fisher folk 
whose market is South Boston, where Mr. of 

Connolly was born, 

tunes are unending drama. 

thor of eight books of fiction, forming by 
themselves a small literature of the New 


oxk 
aN 


After breakfast 
it was the same: 
we returned to 


gazing out at 
the eternal spaces, 

Now and then 
in the distance we 
would see cattle, 


plain, and once in 
a long time a 
horseman ambling 
along beneath the 
little 
towns were far 
apart and had, 
like the surround- 
ing scenery, an air 
sadness and 
of desolation. The 
few buildings were 
of primitive form, 
most of them one- 
story structures of 


whose lives and for- 
He is the au- 


but among the sur- England seas. ‘‘The Trawler’? will ap- wood, painted in 
vivors were twen pear in next week’s issue of Collier’s raw color. But each 
ty-five men who little settlement 





—or_ , i 
church, and each church its steeple— 
a steeple crude and pathetic in its ex- 
pression of effort on the part of a poor 


little hamlet to embellish, more than 
any other house, the house of God. 
Aside from wheat, which is the great 


Kansas crop, corn is grown in eastern 
Kansas, and alfalfa in various parts of 
the State. Alfalfa stays green through- 
out the greater part of the year as it 
goes through several sowings. Fields of 
alfalfa resemble clover fields, save that 
the former grows more densely and is 
of a richer, darker shade of green. After 


alfalfa has grown a few years the roots 
run far down into the ground, often 
reaching the “underflow” of western 
Kansas. This underflow is very char- 


acteristic of th:t part of the State, 
where it is said there are many lost 
rivers flowing beneath the surface, add- 
ing one more to the list of Kansas phe- 
nomena. Some of these rivers flow only 
three or four fee* below the ground, I 
am told, while others have reached a 
depth of from twenty to a hundred feet. 
Alfalfa roots will go down twenty feet 
to find the water. The former bed of 
the Republican River in northwestern 
Kansas is, with the exception of a mar- 
row strip in the middle where the river 
runs on the surface in flood times, cov- 
ered with rich alfalfa fields. Excepting 
at the time of spring and summer rains, 
this river is almost dry. The old bridges 
over it are no longer necessary except 
when the rains occur, and the river has 
piled sand under them until in 
places there is not room for a man to 
stand upright beneath bridges which, 
when built, were ten and twelve feet 
above the river bed. Now, I am told, 
they don’t build bridges any more, but 
lay cement roads through the sand, clear- 
ing their surface after the freshets. 


Green Billows of the Plain 
HE Arkansas River, once a mighty 
stream, has held out with more suc- 
cessthan the Republican against the winds 
and drifting sands, but it is slowly and 
certainly disappearing, burying itself in 
the sand and earth it carries down at flood 
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time an work in which it is assisted by 
the strong, persistent prairie winds 

The great wheat belt begins some 
where about the middle of the State and 
continues to the west. In the spring 
the wheat is light green in color and is 
flexible in the wind so that at that time 
of year the resemblance of the prairies 
to the sea is mich more marked, and 
travelers are often heard to declare that 
the sight of the green billows makes 
| them seasick. The season in Kansas is 
about a month earlier than in the East 
ern States; in May and June the wheat 
turns vellow, and in the latter part of 
| June it is harvested, leaving the prairies 
brown and bare again. 

The prairie land which is not sown in 
wheat or alfalfa is covered with prairie 
grass—a long, wiry grass, lighter in 
' shade than blue grass, which waves in 


| \ : / | the everlasting wind and glistens like ’ | 
| ‘The shoe for feet that are || silver in the sun hots would a eheck for $400 thelp ? 





“down and out”’ is the Coward ishty Winds : 5 : Sona ; : a 
Arch Support Shoe with Cow- —e ape iti atest Uline AID up in the hospital — with his income stopped—with big § 
ard Extension Heel. Its firm R dane Kataan, Peckin's bonis wee Yate expenses for nurses and doctors—this man was helped © 
uplift gives immediate help to or heavy according to the weather and towards recovery by the check for $400 that came to him & 
discouraged arch and ankle ie Wwasnners. as Se crops. My Ranaan promptly each eight weeks from the Avtna Life. Hehad been © 


: ’ friend in the observation car pointed out “ . - ° 
muscles, restoring them to ie ee Wie: nek Gee ot aeane sniieieed careful in time. He had taken out an AXtna Comprehensive 


position and health. siding the railroad company had paid its Health Policy that made his income safe in case of sickness. 
Coward Arch Support Shoe and respects to the Kansas wind by the insta! 
Coward Extension Heel made by lation of a dewice known as a “derailer,” 
James S. Coward for over 34 years. the purpose of which is to prevent A I NA-— [ZE 

FOR CHILDREN, WOMEN AND MEN cars from rolling or blowing from a 


siding out onto the main line. If a car 

















Send for Catalogue Mail Orders Filled ai : ee es aie J . } 
as gg, oy ig eceay starts to blow along the siding, the You may feel fine today — tomorrow a sudden illness may come. The 
, ; 4 derailer catches it before it reaches the strongest is more liable than the weakest because the strongest takes the 
JAMES S. COWARD switch, and throws one truck off the track. least care. Protect yourself now. If you take out an A2tna Comprehensive 
264-274 Greenwich St., near Warren St., New York I suppose you ve seen cyclones out Health Policy you will get: 
| here, too?” T asked the Kansan. 
| “Oh, ves,” he said. $50 a week for six months if you are con- meet every need of every man, You can 
“T) t] P hi +e f fined to a hospital—$25 a week for a year if you get an Accident Policy for as little as 
0 the people out 1 this sec tion uv are prevented by sickness from doing your three cents a day. 
the State all have cyclone cellars? work (even if you do not have to stay at home) The day your policy is issued 7 


—$12.50 a week if after your total disability you 


; your insurance begins. This cou- 
still lose half your business time. : S 


pon brings you the whole story é 


“Oh, some.” he said. “Some has ‘em. 
But a great many folks don’t pay no at 





, ” $25 a week for 100 weeks — nearly two years -then you can judge for 
tention to cyclones. —if you lose the sight of both eyes by disease, yourself whether you can 
Last year, during a bad drought in or the use of both hands or feet or one hand go one Cay longer without # Y 
western Kansas, the wind performed a and one foot by paralysis. Also fees for surgi- this means of safety. Pa r ss "O° 
“ sth . “ cal operations resulting from illness. . : R ° ae 

new feat, adding another item to Kansas i Sendthecoupon ; ae 

sas A : : P : This is only one of the A@tna’s big line of now, while it is at . ° Ve 
tradition A high wind came in Feb Health, Accident and Disability policies, which vous hand. < 
ruary and continued until June, actually 7 
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soil of Thomas County, denuding a tract 


of land fifteen by twenty miles in ex | Drawer 1341 . ore ag CONN. , 

. as , (re surface The largest company in the world writing Life, Accident . oe 
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serted little forts, the earth piled up 


breast high around their wire-inclosed on —— STUDY AT HOME 
dooryards, and fences fell because the , j — os LAW BECOME AN LL.B. 


supporting soil was blown away from the 
S., Conlerring Degree of 








because a Wellington's right for a cool, 
dry, clean smoke. No saliva goes into the 





bowl and there can’t be any gurgling or posts. oe the air haga full Nachelor of lave-LL.5 —be ann Aad Only law school in 
° LT > We . y PF dust. and after it was over the coun nducting standard resident sehool and giving same instrue- 
sputtering. The Wellington is easily kept ot ae the, by mall. Over 450 elacs-room lectures. Faculty of over 80 


| try had reverted to desert—a desert not 
| of sand, but of dust. 


mont lawyers. Guarantee to prepare groduates to pass bar ex- 
Only law school g g¢ Complete Course in Oratory ee 





clean and sweet and free from fouling. It 
leads the famous line of pipes stamped with 


ymmended by @ 
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7 the triangle trademark of pipe D>; , . Anenjoyable education for the iness M 
: ow P is tint 
quality for more than a half- f mning D pwn the [ and : itraveler, : an ag ited ~ id i . . 2 ins tr ted Pros apectus, § Husiness Men ard Bankers 
century. Good dealers, 25c, HIS story sounded so improbable . by 12 ++ lesa oa ch rs t9 Rashada : HAMILTON COLLEGE OF ‘LAW, 454 ‘sdvetiiag Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 








35c, 50c and upward. ARMY AUCTION BARGAINS 


Saddles $3.00 up Army Revolvers $1. i up 
Bridles -00°*| ** B-L Rifles .« « .@ 
Team Harness 21.85 °*| ‘‘ Swords . . 

Leggings, pair . .15°*| ** 7 Shot Carbine 8. 50° 
Tents . « « 2.85 ** New Uniforms . 1.50 ° 
Colts Cal. 45 Revolver $7.45. Ctgs.leeach. 15 
Acres Government Auction Bargains illustrated 
and described in 420 large page wholesale and 
retail cyclopedia catalogue mailed 25 cents 
East and 30 cents West of the Mississippi River 


Francis Bannerman, 501 Broadway, New York 








that I looked up a man who had Be Bahia, Ri a Janeiro, Santos, Montevideo _e ; 
been in Thomas County at the time. He] & and Buenos Ayres : Bila 
told me about it in cetail TOURS ye naw SOUTH AMERICA i “i 
MP Over the Ar by & d through the | 
“T have spent most of my life in the 
Middle West,” he said, “but that exhibi 
tion was a revelation to me of the power 
e of the wind. A quarter of the county 
Mapleine Russe was stripped bare. The farmers had, for 
| the most part, moved out of the district 
because they couldn't keep the wheat in 
A DAINTY DESSERT the ground long enough to raise a crop 7 
But they were camped around the edges, 
making common cause against the wind 
You couldn't find a man among them, 


William Demuth & Compa New York 


P: ama al ‘ 
BUSK & DANIELS, Gen. Acts. 
323 Prod. Exch ,N.Y.,or Local Agts 
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To two cups of sweet cream add 


I . gar > teac . ‘ 

: cup of sugar, one teasp¢ ontul either, who would admit that he was 
of Mapleine, whip and pour ove1 beaten. The kind of men who are beaten 
dish of lady fingers or sponge by things like that couldn’t stand the 
cake. Serve at } racket in western Kansas The fellows | 


out there are the most outrageously opti 
mistic folks I ever saw. They will stand in 
the wind, eating the dirt that blows into | 
their mouths, and telling vou what good 
soil it is—they don’t mean good to eat, 
either—and if you give them a kind word 
they are up in arms in a minute trying 


the men T talked to attributed the|| Your Children’s Reading— 


once. 


Our receipt book 
gives many such 





delicious dishes 
sent for a 2c 


stamp. 





trouble to too much harrowing: they said 


l-oz. bottle 20 





2-07. 35¢. ee on ae nee a od What they read determines what they are to be. 
pow that it simply wouldn’t hold. There were | | rr . a: “eg .. ls } | oe | 
ah -4 shay ae wild theories, too. of meteorological dis | Their heroes, their ideals, the men and women who 
- - = . turbances, but I think those were mostly | | are made to seem to them wonderful and worthy to pattern after—they 


evolved in the brains of Sunday editors 
“The farmers fought the thing sys 
tematically by a process they called ‘list 


are the ones who form your children’s characters. 


CRESCENT MFG. CO. 


Seattle, Wn. A wonderful little booklet has been written about children’s reading. 





It contains the advice of the greatest educators co insel that is priceless. 














Dept. E9 ing’: a turning over of the topsoil with 
i plows And after a while the listing, 
| for some reason known only to the Al- | Send for TT his ree Booklet 
A Fortune to the inventor =~ mighty and the Department of Agricul- | Be te Cone i f ¢ r's who has children is entitled to one copy 
who reads and heeds it, is the possible worth of th ture. actually did stop the trouble and the | it is free every reader o Ollie ld ( } ititled to one copy. 
book we send for 6 cents postage. Write us at once. ‘ wen : = : a It will be sent by mail-— no obligation whatever. \ postal card will bring it. 
B.S.&A.B. LACEY, Dept.8. WASHINGTON, D. C. land stayed put again. Then the farmers | Ask for 4 oy to-day 








li planted kaflir corn because it grows 
MADE 250 MAGIC TRICKS with ns, ribbons, rings, ete.» easily, and because they needed a net P. F. COLLIE R & SON, Publishers aft Good Books 


easy 
‘oy =o Gama at ence, Astenis work of roots to hold down the soil 


Sas a es L. ne 7 Be Tes HO ee | 415 \\ est 13th Street. New \ ork. N \ 


your town. All sent by mail with BIG Cata Magic and 

Entertainment goods for only JQ cents. Write now. SLE SGT Z, SILLOLELTLIPITIN 
ty 4 on ii, ‘tb Yd 

Bates Magic Co., Dept.39, Melrose, Mass, til till, ALT, lll Milla oe 





























FOR 


24 . rrrs 


All the talk or claims in the world cannot down this one 
big, public-guiding fact, viz.:— 


That after severe comparative tests, 
the Colt was adopted by the Army and Navy 
because of its marked superiority to any other 
pistol. 

Marked superiority! Did you get 
that? Among the many leading fea- 
tures come automatic safety and 
quick action. A Colt cannot be dis- 
charged until you purposely pull the 
trigger, but it 


Fires the First Shot First 


because you don’t have to think or 
do anything to release the action. 
Just pull the trigger—the grip safety 
takes care of itself and you. 
“Colts to the Front" (re- 


produced here in miniature) 
is one of the most powerful 
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Seg 
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pictures of modern war 
scenes. We have had a 
limited number, without 


advertising, finished in beau- 
tiful tones by the new offset 
process, size 26 in. x 20 in., 
on heavy white stock suit- 
able for framing. Sent on 
a] receipt of roc to cover cost of 
€ postage. Mention picture 
No. 14. Also request book- 
let, ‘‘How to Shoot.” 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 
Hartford, Conn. 


ee SPATE, 


**You Can’t Forget to 
Make a Colt Safe.”’ 






oO 












“The Trawler,” by James 


B. Connolly, winner of the 
$2500.00 Prize, appears in Col- 
lier’s next week. ‘“The Cale of 
Germany,” by Percival Gibbon, will 
be another feature of that issue, and 1s 
the first of a series of articles by Gib- 
bon who is at the front with the Rus- 
sian Troops. *“Che War in America, 
by Richard Washburn Child; Two 
Short Stories and Striking War Pic- 
tures; are among the other features 
scheduled. 


Clip the coupon now. 


G 
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Subscribe Nor Ind See Wir Our Readers Commend Col 
a _ | \, , 
Collier's, The National Weekly, iweles, Ca 
416 W. 13th St., New York City es ’ 
#8 I have always wondered why peop 
Se > >] Ir > aT or ' 
end me Collier's for one year f ‘iain Retin tin manele itis I teinete 


which I enclose check for $2.50. 
l have just returned f 
I went with M 


Many thank 


Street by way of Collie: 








om Chicago, where 


and prairie dogs 
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Most of that ond was reclaimed by the 


end of last summer.” 

The littl towns along the line are 
almost all alike. Rach has a water 
ing tank for locomotives, a grain ele- 


pen beside the track 
vertical 
wooden 


vator, and a cattle 
ach has a station made of wide, 


boards, their seams covered Dy 


strips and the whole painted ocher 
Then there is usually a wide. sandy 
main street with a few brick buildings 
and more wooden ones, while on the out 


skirts of the town are shanties, covered 


with tar paper, and beyond them the 
eternal prairie You can see no more 
reason why a town should be at that 
point on the prairie than at any other 
point. And it is a fact. T believe, that 
in many instances the railroad com 
panies have simply created towns, arbi 


The only town 
way different 


trarily at even distances. 
T recall that looked in any 


from every other town out there was 
Wallace. where a storekeeper has made 
a lot of curious figures in twisted wire 


and placed them on 





Lj ll MMMM Magy 
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lightly out again, with an ai; 
scribably gay, abandoned and 

Soon we saw another and 
they became more and more 


inde- 
inane 

ahother : 
common as 


we went along until presently they wer 
everywhere, careering in their maudlin 


course aeross the prairie, and piled high 
aguinst the fences along the railroud’s: imht 


of way, like great concealing 


A Laugh in the Wastes 


WwW fell in love with tumble ‘weed and 
never while it was in sight lost in 
terest in its idiotic evolutions. Excepting 
only tobacco, itis the greatest weed that 
vyrows, and it has the advantage 
tebacco in that it does no man any harm. 
but to excite his risibilities 
It is the clown of vegetation, and it has 
the air, as it rolls along, of being con 
scious of its comicality, like the smart 
caniche, in the dog show, which goes 
and overturns the basket behind the 
trainer’s back; or the circus clown who 
runs about with a rolling gait, tripping, 
turning double and 


ShHowirifts 


over 


serves only 





the roof of his store, 
whence they project 
into the air for a dis 
tance of twenty or 


We Agree ° 


triple somersaults, 
rising, running on, 
tripping. falling, and 
turning over and 





thirty feet. 

I think, though I! 
am not sure, that it 
was before we 





Editor Collier’s: 
RWIN’S account of the occu- 
pation of Louvain holds me 


over again. Who 
shall say that tum 
bleweed is useless, 
since it contributes a 








erossed the Colorado » breathless, spellbound—older! No rare note of drollery 
line when we saw description I have ever read in to the tragic desola 
our first ‘dobe house, these first flushed moments seems tion of the Western 
our first sagebrush, to me at all comparable; it is plains’? 

and our first tumble almost, actually as if I could feel As I have said, I 
weed. Mark Twain the throb, throb, of those march- am not certain that 
has described sage ing feet in m3 own temples. And we saw the tumble 
brush as looking like each grim little incident itself weed before. we 
“o gnarled and ven cast on a background of what crossed the line from 
erable live-oak tree horror! Nothing like it has been Kansas into Colo 
reduced to ag little printed. Sincerely yours, orado, but there is 
shrub two feet high, CUSHING STETSON. one episode which I 
with its rough bark remember, and which 
its foliage its Iam certain occurred 
twisted boughs all complete.” In “Rough before we reached the boundary, for I 
ing It” he writes two whole pages about remember the name of the town at which 
igebrush, telling how it gives a gray it happened. 

green tint to the desert country, how It was a sad-looking little town, like 
hardy it is, and how itis used for making all the rest—just a main street and a 
camp fires on the plains and he winds few stores and houses set down in the 
up with this characteristic paragraph: midst of the illimitable waste. Our train 

“Sagebrush is very fair fuel, but as Stopped there. 


a distinguished failure. 
taste of it but the 


a vegetable it is 
Nothing can abide the 


jackass and his illegitimate child, the 
mule. But their testimony to its nutri 
tiousness is worth nothing, for they will 


anthracite coal. or 
old bottles, 
and then 
had 


eat pine knots or 
brass filings. or lead pipe, or 
or anything that comes handy, 
go off looking as grateful as if they 
had oysters for dinner.” 

Though Mark Twain tells about coyotes 
animals which T looked 
regret to say I did not see—he 
ignores the tumbleweed, the most curi 
ous thing—animal, vegetable, or mineral 

that crossed my vision as I crossed the 


for, but 


plains. I cannot understand why Mark 
lwain did not mention this weed, because 
he must have seen it. and it must have 


delighted him with its comical gyrations. 


Droll Weeds 


UMBLEWEED is a bushy plant 
which grows to a height of perhaps 
three feet, and has a mass of little twigs 
and branches which make its shape al 
inost perfectly round. Fortunately for 


the amusement of mankind, it has a weak 








stalk, so that, when the plant dries, the 
wind breaks it off at the bottom, and 
then proceeds to roll it over and over 
veross the land. I well remember the 
first tumbleweed we saw. 

‘What on earth is that thing?” cried 
my companion suddenly, pointing out 
through the car window. I looked. Some 
distance away ae strange. buff-colored 
shape was making a swift. uncanny prog 
ress toward the east It wasn't crawl 
ing: it wasn't running: but it was 
traveling fast. with a rolling. tossing 
careening motion, like a barrel, half full 
of whisky, going down hill Now it 
tilted one way, now another: now it shot 
<wiftly into some slight depression in 
the plain, but only to come bounding 

MUMMY, 
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I saw a man across the aisle look out 
of the window, scowl, rise from his seat, 
throw up his arms, and exclaim, address 


“God! How 


ing no one in particular: 
can they stand living out here? Id 
rather be dead!" 

My companion and IT had been speak 


ing of the same thing, wondering how 
people could endure their lives in such a 
place. “Come on,” he said rising. “This 
is the last stop before we get to Colorado 
Let's get out and walk.” 

I followed him from 
the station platform. 


the car and to 


Lonely 
OOKING away from the 
4 gazed upon a foreground the princi 
pal scenic grandeur of which was sup 
plied by a hitching post. Beyond lay the 
inevitable main street and dismal build 


station, we 


ings. One of them, as I recall it. was 
painted sky-blue, and bore the simple 
unostentatious word, “Hotel.” 

My companion gazed upon the scene 


for a_ time. He looked melancholy 
Finally, without turning his head, he 
spoke. “How would you like to get off and 


spend a week here some day?" he 


asked me. 
“You mean get off some day and spend 
a week.” I corrected. 


“No, I mean get off and spend a week 
some day.” 

I was still cogitating over that when 
the train started. We scrambled aboard 


seats in the observa 
back at the 
in strong black letters on 
nu white sign, we saw. for the first time, 
the name of the town: 

MONOTONY' 


and, resuming our 
tion car, looked 
station. There, 


receding 


The next article by Mr. Street will be 
entitled 
“Hitting a High Spot — Denver” 
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: At thirty-six Napoleon had conquered Europe. He had forced his way from a petty officer’s rank to the 
‘ command of a continent. The seeds of the present European war were sown in his meteoric career. 
: Have you ever read an interesting popular account of the life of the ‘‘Man of Destiny’’? 
Do you know why Holland and Belgium were organized as neutral states after the battle of Waterloo? 
= Do you know how the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg came to be? 
e o you realize why little Holland should have mobilized her army, although the War lies beyond her frontier? 
Do y lize why little Holland should | bilized I y, although the War lies beyond her front 
. Do you know why Belgium is called the “Cockpit of Europe’’? 
it Have you ever heard the long story of diplomacy, scheming and intrigue that lies behind the triple entente? 
t. Now, if ever, while every newspaper is riveting your attention on European history, is the time for you 
w and your children to learn the answers to these and a thousand other questions. 
E 
’s E Clip the C 
Read Senator Lodge’s Essay—Clip the Coupon 
\ . . . 
a In a free booklet we have printed an Essay by Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, historian, statesman, author, which forms the introduction 
is to this great work. You are entitled to a copy of this booklet, as a Collier reader. Merely clip the coupon. It tells how the histories of the 
0 nations have at last been written in short popular style, under Senator Lodge’s direction, for the busy modern man. 
- : It tells of the index that enables you to locate in an instant any place mentioned in the newspaper dispatches or any historical personage 


to whom they refer. The booklet contains an essay by Senator Lodge on how to read history profitably, a colored frontispiece illustration, 
a reproduction of a historical painting, together with the story of 


THE LODGE HISTORY 
OF NATIONS 


25 Volumes at One-Tenth the Former Price 

















ie The leading historians of the world, under the direction of Senator Lodge, produced the Lodge History of Nations. Their purpose was 
id to rewrite the story of the nations from the viewpoint of the modern busy man. Into twenty-five attractive, easy reading volumes they have 
le condensed all the mass of material which in old time histories occupies many volumes and would cost hundreds of dollars. 
' Completed after years of preparation, the Lodge History was offered as a de Luxe work at de Luxe prices. Only a few months ago P. F. 
i . . : , fy 
Collier & Son secured the publication rights. Where the former publishers produced one volume we will produce fifty; our price, while the 
k first edition lasts, is one-tenth the former price, payable a few cents a week, 
" As Easy to Read as Fiction: atas tase salen diet cen, tan te ene don ak a eee 
“«l At last the stories of the nations have been written for the busy modern man interest is directed to it. The index of 500,000 question 5 of the Lodge History 
A z ! ois t +7 yossible for to ga nstantly all the fact 1 1 rracter. place or at 
A ‘‘the story of each nation in a single volume, like the biography of a man. Here dhl ayo ~ aes dahendins si ae eee anecomelinon cams meme oe han eee "—— /) 
iv are no hazy references, no bewildering, misty details. You are borne on a rising 
es ? ; T anc ‘ "hate 
mn wave of interest down through the ages, meeting the great men of every age. You No Other Chance Like This 
e, see Xerxes hurl his horde of ‘‘barbarians’’ against the little force of Athens: you sake, and your chil 
are with Cesar when he iscarried as though by magic, here and there through Gaul, ttacl 
. . . . ( “ 
striking at the spot least expected: you stand with Washington in the anxious hours 0-24-14 
q at Valley Forge: you watch the iron hand of Bismarck forge the scattered German 
states into a nation. Every page is a page of interest—there are no wasted words. FREE 
Your Copy of This Free Booklet is Waiting COUPON 
It was printed to give away. It will be sent you by mail without obliga P. F. COLLIER 
tion. ‘The Essay by Senator Lodge, which it contains, is well worth reading. & SON 
y dj Soe! - 
4 It tells all you want to know about the Lodge History of Nations. You will be 416 W. 13th St., N.Y 
- glad to have read it. No obligation. Merely clip the coupon. me, without 
“thes t containir 
‘ in Just a Few Months You Can Really Know History ari Pep den Lodge's Essay.a 
Everyday, if you only knew it, you throw away a hundred chances to become are satisfied t : g. and inf 
a really well read man. You read in the newspapers of Verdun: Two minutes — = Whi His 2 
. ° ° , - s irt irs < y 
s spent with the Lodge History would give you its whole story. You find a_ the present « Se od s Weekly rea 
. reference to Morocco—in the index of your Lodge is a reference to every occasion tion lasts, you ha 
: in which Morocco has figured in history. You are interested in Napoleon—his olic wage pale Pg 
wonderful career of empire is here. one-tenth the former pric« 
s 
e 
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JULIAN ELTINGE 
Famous female impersonator, 
says: 
oe . . 
Relaxation its necessary 


to the busy man, and a pipe 
filled with Tuxedo is the 


most satistactory torm of 


resttul enjoyment I have 
ever discovered.” 


JAS. J. CORBETT 


Ex - Champion 


Says: 


Heavyweight, 


“My enthusiasm for the 
fragrance and mildness of 
Tuxedo has no limit. Tux- 
edo ts without doubt the most 
satistactory pipe tobacco.” 


Dr. WM. P. SLATTERY 


Noted Irish Surgeon of Du- 


buque, Iowa, says 


Lt tind a pipe full of Tux- 
edo a very pleasant sedative 
atter a hard day's work.” 





Upastump? Get out your pipe and fill 
it with good old creamy-smoking, brain- 
clearing, puzzle-solving Tuxedo. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of Americans, doctors, 
lawyers, business men—work out their 
problems this way every day. 

Tuxedo is t4e tobacco for men of brains, because 
Tuxedo works with you, without obtruding itself. 
You never get a sense of over-indulgence or irritability 
with Tuxedo. ‘There is no such thing possible as 
“too much Tuxedo.” It’s always an ever-pleasant, 
refreshing aid to your mental efficiency. 


The Perfect Tobacco for Pipe and Cigarette 


Tuxede ‘s built on a mild, soothing principle. 
All the bite is taken out of the tobacco by the 
original “Tuxedo Process.” (This is the secret proc- 
ess which other so-called “no-bite” tobaccos have 
tried both to steal and to imitate. In both they’ve 
been unsuccessful.) 


Only ripe, mellow, perfect leaves of the highest 
grade Kentucky Burley are used in ‘Tuxedo. ‘This 
superior tobacco is the perfect pipe tobacco, full of 
exquisite mildness and mellow fragrance. 


YOU CAN BUY TUXEDO EVERYWHERE 


10c 


In Tin Humidors, 40c and 80c In Glass Humidors, 50c and 90c 


Famous green tin, with gold 
lettering, curved to fit pocket 


Convenient pouch, innerlined 5 Cc 


with moisture-proof paper . . . 





Illustration 
one-third 


We Give You This 
of actual 


Fine Leather size. 
Tobacco Pouch 


Every smoker appreciates a leather to- 
bacco pouch. ‘This handy, 
‘Tuxedo Draw-Pouch is made of fine, 
soft, flexible tan leather, with a draw- 
string and snap that close pouch tight 





serviceable, 


and keep the tobacco from spilling. 

Send us 10c and your tobacco dealer’s 
name, and we will mail you prepaid, anv- 
where in U.S., a 10c tin of TUXEDO 
and this handsome Leather Draw-Pouch. 
We gladly make this offer to get you to 
try TUXEDO. 


Address 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
Room 1258, 111 Fifth Avenue 


So I Lit My Pipe— 
and Sat Down to Think It Out” 
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DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS 

Last seen in ‘‘The New Hen- 
rietta,’’ says: 

“The tine flavor of Tux- 
edo tobacco makes me an en- 
thustastic pipe smoker, and 
the fact that tt never bites 
my tongue makes Tuxedo my 
favorite.” 


Daitee 


WILLIE HOPPE 
Champion Billiard Player, says: 


“I wish that the sweet, 
wholesome aroma of Tuxedo 
was the only kind of smoke 
that ever hovered over the 
billiard table.” 


JOHN B. FOSTER 


Secretary of the New York 
National B. B. Club, says: 


“I have never met up with 
a pipe tobacco that has sat 
istied me so thoroughly as 
Tuxedo. There ts some 
thing about tt that just hits 
7t off right as far as I'm 
CONCE) ned.” 
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